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Religion and Our American Government 


S. VERNON McCASLAND* 


’ OLITICAL developments of the last 
two decades all over the world have 
called our attention again to the re- 
ation of religion to government and to the 
welfare of all the life and culture of a nation. 
he policy of religious freedom and the 
elatively smooth functioning of our own demo- 
ratic government have tended to cause us 
Americans to forget this age-old question. For 
several generations, aside from minor frictions, 
there has been no religious persecution in this 
ountry. Our government has manifested a 
igh degree of stability, protecting individual 
itizens in the enjoyment of their rights, and 
providing a measure of freedom in all areas of 
life that has hardly ever been known in the 
yorld before. At the same time, the churches 
have enjoyed a good deal of prosperity. They 
have shown an increase in the number of their 
adherents and in the value of educational and 
religious institutions. The average American 
has probably assumed as a matter of course 
that our country in its economic, political and 
cultural life has advanced so far ahead of other 
nations that it is all but ready to lead the 
world into a golden age. Men who find them- 
selves comfortably situated in life very easily 
assume that the goodness which they enjoy 
will last forever. It is not unusual for them to 
go to sleep and be completely unaware of 
approaching dangers. 
In recent years we have seen instructive 


*S. VERNON McCASLAND is Professor. of 
Religion in the University of Virginia and a member of 
he Executive Council of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors. 


examples of the intimate relation which exists 
between a nation’s culture and its religion. 
The disintegration of the old religions of China 
has apparently been accompanied by the 
dissolution of most of the stable fabric of 
Chinese society, including the State. At the 
opposite pole have been the intense national- 
isms of the modern period. Nazi Germany 
sought either to destroy religion or to sub- 
stitute the state for God. Imperialist Japan 
made its bid for world dominion as its grandiose 
strategy was sustained by the Shinto faith. 
Red Russia started out with a violent repudi- 
ation of a decadent religion. We teachers 
know that these recent events are no new thing 
under the sun. We have followed such 
developments all the way from the state 
religions of antiquity down to the present. 
Religion: then had an absolute control over the 
state and engaged in deadly persecution against 
every rival form of religion. Today we see the 
other side of the shield. Rabid nationalisms 
seek to exterminate every competitor which 
asks for the allegiance of the souls of men. 
History shows that no nation or culture has 
ever been indifferent toward religion for long 
at a time. The choice which a people faces 
at any given time, such as the present, is not 
between religion and no religion, but between 
high and low religion. High religion is in a 
perilous condition in America today, as people 
turn to the worship of Venus, on the one hand, 
and as they may turn to the deification of the 
State, on the other. The American soul and 
heart are not proof against the passions which 
have degraded so many other nations in 
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recent years. Indeed, there are evidences that 
the contagions have already taken hold here. 

This disintegration of religious and moral 
fibre in the national culture has come about, I 
think, as anunintended result of the separation 
of Church and State. Do not misunderstand 
me. Jamnotarguingforastatechurch. But 
the separation, as it has been understood and 
practiced in education, has produced religious 
illiteracy. Illiterate religion can never be 
high religion. Since the origin of the public 
school systems a little over a century ago, the 
serious and thorough teaching of religion has 
been eliminated from most of the popular 
education in this country. The churches 
developed Sunday Schools and some other 
expedients as compensations, but the very 
fact that they were divorced from general 
education and made peripheral and incidental 
foredoomed them to failure. The result is a 
generation which has scarcely heard of, much 
less comprehended, high religion. 

It is a tragedy that low religion grows with- 
out education. It does not require dis- 
ciplined prophets and well-educated priests, 
Indeed, it flourishes best without them. What 
St. Paul referred to as the “flesh” and Freud 
has called the “id” is a rich, natural soil, in 
which low religion springs up of itself while we 
sleep. As the worship of the high God of 
Heaven declines in this country, and in the 
world at large, the adoration of Mars and 
Dionysus and the earthly Aphrodite quickly 
and inevitably takes its place. 

This situation is one that concerns teachers 
of religion. If we become alert and grapple 
with the problem, there is a reasonable chance 
that we can do something about it. The first 
thing for us to do is to learn the true meaning of 
the separation of Church and State. This 
principle was never intended in the first place 
to separate religious education from general 
education. All education was in the hands of 
the churches when the principle was first laid 
down. The public schools came a half-century 


later. Then religion was removed from edu- 
cation. But the colonial fathers had not 
envisaged a nation without religious education; 
and no one anticipated the dire consequences 
for religion when the public school systems 
were inaugurated. Our religious illiteracy, 
therefore, is an unexpected development and 
it does not grow out of the necessity of the 
situation. 

The American principle requires only that 
Church and State should be separated organi- 
zationally. The Church must not dominate 
the State, nor the State the Church. There 
must be no state church. But our forefathers 
knew, and we know, that the principles of 
religious faith and morality are essential to the 
welfare of the State, in particular to a democ- 
racy. The very foundation of our govern- 
ment is the profound faith ‘that all men are 
created equal, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 
The idea that personality is sacred and that 
every citizen has rights which come from God 
is basic. On this there can be no compromise 


inademocracy. So long as this faith remains, 
our democratic government will endure, but 
only so long. 

The religious basis of our American govern- 


ment is not a sectarian question. Its prin- 
ciples are central in the faith of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew. The principles are derived 
from the natural and rational aspect of religion 
which these three religions hold in common. 
There is not a word in the Declaration of 
Independence which could not be affirmed 
wholeheartedly by Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. Yet there is nothing about the doctrines 
of dogmatic theology which divides these 
religions. It goes without saying that all 
these religions have a common stake in pre- 
serving our liberties. It ought to be possible 
for leaders of these three great faiths to work 
out some codperative plan of teaching for our 
public schools which would remove the re- 
proach of religious illiteracy from our people. 
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Recent Developments in Religion in India 


MALCOLM PITT* 


T IS very difficult to write of the trends 

of religion in India when all phases of 

Indian life are extremely fluid. India is in 
total revolution. No phase of her life has 
remained untouched by prevailing winds of 
doctrine, political, economic, industrial, social, 
aesthetic, philosophic. Because the total cul- 
ture of India has involved religion at all 
points, change and development in any one 
constitutes a “trend” in religion. To delineate 
these trends with any degree of insight in 
analysis or prophecy is the task of the clair- 
voyant. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


Perhaps the first thing to note is that it 
is almost impossible to determine just how 
profoundly “religious” are the groups which 
bear religious labels politically. The issues 
are so bound up in history, in social, economic 
and cultural problems, let alone the more or 
less obvious psychological ones, that one may 
almost venture to say that political division 
has only an historical relation to religion. 
It is little wonder that Jawaharlal Nehru and 
others have seen in religion largely or solely 
its static elements, its divisiveness, its bigotry 
and cruelty, its exclusiveness and extreme 
sense of community. It is religion, they say, 
that has lent itself to the perpetuation of 
outmoded forms of social and political or- 
ganization, giving divine sanction to the 
fractionalization of the body politic, leaving a 
stagnant society, conservative of all that mat- 
ters least. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that India stands at the threshold of nation- 
hood, with a constitution yet to be forged. 


*MALCOLM PITT served as Professor of 
Greek New Testament in Leonard Theological College, 
Jubbulpore, C.P., India, 1924-36. Since 1936 he 
has been Professor of Religion and Cultural History 
of India in the Kennedy School of Missions and since 
1939 Dean of the Faculty of the same institution. 


It is only natural that there be much jockeying 
for advantageous place in the new India 
with her enormous problems of religiously- 
determined minorities. A universal human 
phenomenon is the political capital the pro- 
fessional politician can make of social tension 
areas whose accidental division is by commu- 
nities: relationships of landlord to tenant, 
management to labor, race to race, and the 
rest. Perhaps we may best envisage the 
situation by imagining the United States 
to be in the process of constitution-making 
with racial and religious minorities concerned 
for their legitimate welfare plus any further 
concession within remote possibility, and pres- 
sure groups of all kinds seeking “protection.” 
In India the apparatus of protection so far 
devised in the political reforms has under- 
scored community division, rather than mini- 
mized it. 

A very brief review of the issues at stake 
may be in order. Each religious community 
has its own political party whose chief aim 
is the protection of the interests of that com- 
munity. Because of the seriousness of the 
near-civil-war now in progress, we may men- 
tion the political aims of the important ones. 


The Hindu Mahasabha. This is the politi- 
cal expression of the sanatanist Hindu. In 
the Mahasabha are found some of the most 
colorful personalities of Indian nationalism. 
None of the non-violent aspects of nationalist 
activity finds its place in strict Mahasabha 
policy. On the contrary, Dr. Moonji and 
others have studied military science from the 
tactical standpoint, and there is little doubt 
that the Mahasabha is prepared for conflict. 
On the issue of unity, the Hindu party stands 
with all but the Muslim League; in particular 
it takes its place alongside the Indian National 
Congress. In the years immediately past, 
Mahasabhaites have been joining the Con- 
gress, forgetting for the moment the Hindu 
heresy of the Congress religiously and eco- 
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nomically, giving to it a rightist tinge which 
the Hindu industrialist serves also to accen- 
tuate. Naturally, untouchables oppose the 
Mahasabha. 

Religiously, the Hindu Mahasabha defines 
a Hindu as one who recognizes India as his 
motherland and as his holy land. India is 
Hindustan, and to be an Indian is to be a 
Hindu. It joins the Arya Samaj in advocating 
the reconversion of Muslim and Christian 
to Hinduism. It is the Mahasabha which 
is the natural opponent of the Muslim League, 
for it advocates what the Muslims most fear, 
a united India under Hindu rule, caste Hindu 
rule. 

The Muslim League. The whole psycho- 
logical background of the Muslim League 
rests largely in the history of Hindu-Muslim 
relationships. It originated in 1905 at the 
time of the proposed partition of Bengal. 
The Muslim League has been most active 
at times when it was supposed that Muslim 
interests were in jeopardy. Until the com- 


paratively recent past, it has been possible 
for members of both the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahasabha also to be members 


of the Indian National Congress. On the 
issue of Pakistan, the two are irrevocably 
parted. It is interesting to note that the 
period of greatest participation by Muslims 
in Indian nationalism as such was when the 
Congress espoused the cause of the Khilafat 
after the Turkish revolution. The Muslim 
League is nationalistic, but it is an Islamic 
nationalism. 

Indian Muslims will never forget the 
Moghul! Empire, its glory and its glamor. 
It can never recover from the hurt of British 
conquest, when, from the declining heyday 
of Moghul brilliance and the established 
surety of Muslim culture, a new and alien 
rule brought Western culture and new edu- 
cational methods to India. It was the Hindus 
who rode in on the tide of Western education 
and new economic opportunities. The Mus- 
lim community of India, the largest body of 
Muslims in any national state, became a 
“second-rate minority,” economically and edu- 
cationally inferior to the Hindu, the Sikh 


and the Parsi, not to mention the supposed 
patronage of the Christian. The greatest 
concern of the stalwart reformers, such as 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Sir Amir Ali, ‘and 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, has been the improve- 
ment of the inner health of the Indian Muslim 
community. Others have nursed this hurt 
with the tenderness of the martyr, and inflamed 
the wound to the end of political ambition. 
We may insist here again that, if it is possible 
to make such distinction, community interests 
rather than religious issues determine politi- 
cal action. The Islamic political theory of 
Jihad could lend itself admirably to the 
preaching of the necessity of Pakistan, but 
this is not given major place by the League. 
Nor do many of the leaders of religious 
thought, such as the Jamait-i-Ulema, lend 
their voices loudly to the support of the 
League program. It is the sense of commu- 
nity, one of the greatest achievements of 
Islam, which is in this instance the vital 
divisive force. 

The tremendous growth in power of the 
Muslim League has been due to a number 
of causes. One is that it has been recognized 
until very recently by the British as the sole 
Muslim voice in_ political negotiation. 
Another is the intense propaganda carried 
on without restriction while Congress leaders 
languished away the war years in jail. An- 
other factor is a new one, namely the rise of 
the middle class and the industrialist, who 
see in Hindu competition economic disaster. 

The Muslim League’s appeal to Pan-Islam 
is difficult to evaluate. On the one hand, 
it would seem to be ineffectual because 
Pan-Islam has been obscured by the fierce 
nationalisms of the Near East and the Arab 
Federation. On the other hand it may be 
that the Arab Federation itself may be only 
the first consolidation of political power 
gradually to widen into a coalition of the 
World Muslim Community. 

The Sikhs. The Sikhs are remarkably 
united in their political outlook. Founded 
by the gentle, saintly Nanak as an irenicon 
between Hinduism and Islam, they emerge 
into a militant Commonwealth under the 
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stimulation of the persecution of the Moghul 
Emperors. They straddle the culture-frontier 
between the population-weightages of Hindus 
and Muslims, forming with the Hindus a 
majority of the provincial totals in the Eastern 
half of the Punjab. They stand for a united 
India. Jf, however, the Muslim League 
were to succeed in bringing about the partition 
of India, they would demand an area of auton- 
omy. 

The Untouchables. It is rather natural 
that the depressed classes should distrust 
caste Hindu rule, which they fear from any 
Hindu-dominated government. The religious 
significance of their position is that something 
has happened to the classical interpretations 
of the doctrine of Karma to allow such protest 
to arise as a possibility. Revolts against 
the Brahman have historically been monop- 
olized by the Kshatriya, so far as the records 
show. The new sense of integrity and dignity 
in man as a human being is showing itself 
in no uncertain terms in non-brahman, and 
anti-brahman movements, largely from the 
“lower” strata. The Self-Respect Movement, 
the Justice Party, agrarian movements, are 
joining the Communists in declaring religion 
obsolete, the handmaid of injustice and 
oppression. 

This brings us somewhat abruptly to brief 
mention of those political entities which do 
not recognize, or at least claim not to recognize, 
the validity of the claims of any religious 
group to political consideration. 

I shall simply record here the phenomonal 
growth of the Communist groups—the Com- 
munist Party itself and the Royists. At 
all political demonstrations the red flag appears 
with those of the Congress and the Muslim 
League. I have no definite and accurate 
data as to the strength of the Communists, 
and reports vary greatly, all the way from 
surprise that there are such ideas afloat, 
to sweeping statements of whole areas solidly 
behind the organization. 

The National Liberal Federation has no 
particular religious significance, except that 
it views the political development of India 
without benefit of religious communalism. 


It is a body of stalwart leaders, strongly 
nationalistic, urging deliberate and sure steps 
to nationhood. 

Indian National Congress. A few words 
only must suffice as comment on the Congress 
and the religious trends it embodies in its 
wide catholicity. First of all, through the in- 
strumentality of Mr. Gandhi, the aims of 
Indian nationalism have been given a reli- 
gious coloring. The secret of his popular 
following lies in his achievement of personal 
stature through the classical yoga of renun- 
ciation, rather than in his program, his 
speeches, or his political activity. He is 
the spirit of Indian nationalism, and essen- 
tially a Hindu spirit, reformed Hindu though 
it be. The Congress in theory is non-com- 
munal, and follows the long and too-little- 
known history of movements which seek the 
interests of all. Religious freedom stands 
in its constitution. I confess to a personal 
bias in the direction of the Congress and its 
aims, but I cannot help recognizing that in 
practice, when power has gone into the hands 
of Hindu Congressites, it has at times been 
used to further Hindu ends at the expense 
of the other communities. Although this 
historic fact has been exaggerated (witness 
the Muslim League’s declaration of the Day 
of Deliverance) by fear, it is, none the less, 
a very real factor. 

Many Hindus in the Indian National Con- 
gress and in the National Liberal Federation 
are, if they are concerned at all about religion, 
Neo-Hindu. In subsequent paragraphs the 
trends in their thinking will be defined, as 
will those of the modernist Muslim. 


SOCIETY AND RELIGION 


At the moment, politics is all-absorbing. 
A professor of economics who spent some time 
in India during the war spoke of conversations 


he had had with Indian economists. He met 
and enjoyed them on common ground in the 
discussion of economic theory. As soon, 
however, as politics became involved, ob- 
jectivity became difficult. This would be 
true of whatever subject might be raised. 
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All would have a direct bearing on the political 
scene. 

Nationalism has been a stimulant to social 
reform and progress in India. The impact 
of the West has given rise to three social 
reactions: a retreat into what is evidently 
a dying orthodoxy, an approach to society 
entirely “unrestricted by ecclesiastical glamor 
and undeterred by social pressure,” and a 
modification of the social forms of classical 
Hinduism by drastic iconoclasm and reform. 
This latter has involved doctrinal restatement 
to get the new wine into the old bottles. 

There is not time here to quote Indian 
opinion on the stagnation of Hindu society, 
except to say that it is often more vitriolic 
than Western attack has been. It is, however, 
from within the family, therefore more welcome 
than siege from without. It is no longer 
necessary to join one of the reform movements 
such as the Brahmo Samaj, or to a lesser 
degree the Arya Samaj; they are now accepted 
in Hindu society without the necessity of 
schism. They have merged into Neo-Hin- 
duism. Many of them share the opinion 
which Mr. Panikkar makes the vigorous 
thesis of his little volume, Hinduism and 
the Modern World, wherein he says that 
Hinduism has laid entirely mistaken emphasis 
on a divinely instituted society. His con- 
tention is that the most drastic revision of so- 
ciety in its principal units, the family and 
caste, must be made before religion can 
fulfill its proper spiritual function without 
relation to the essentially secular social 
sanctions. 

A note which should be made somewhere, 
and may just as well be made here, concerns 
the effect on religion of the amazingly rapid 
urbanization of India under the stimulus of 
industry. Removed from the peculiar con- 
trols exerted traditionally by caste and the 
family, and victim of poor housing, the 
Indian worker experiences an inevitable moral 
chaos, and channels back to the village where 
his family has remained something less than 
the best of the city’s “modernism.” — 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The Hindu Renaissance 


The genius of Hinduism has always been 
toward syncretism and synthesis. It is there- 
fore in faithfulness to its tradition and history 
that the new synthesis be looked upon as 
one of the great creative periods in Hindu 
history. The basis of the present movement 
is the necessity for making place for the in- 
sights that have come to India through her 
contact with the West, and the equally valid 
necessity of criticism of things Western from 
points of view characteristically Hindu. 

In order to reduce to articles of faith the 
common characteristics of Neo-Hinduism as 
they conform to classical Hinduism, I shall 
use a few paragraphs from D. S. Sarma: 


The soul of Hinduism has ever been the same 
though it has had different embodiments in different 
ages. From the foregoing pages it will be seen that 
Hindu teachers of all ages and schools of thought have 
insisted on certain fundamentals which may be ex- 
pressed in modern terms thus:— 

1. That our ultimate authority in religion is neither 
a miraculous revelation nor individual reason, neither 
the teaching of any Founder nor mere tradition, but 
the spiritual experience of a host of seers which every 
man can make his own by undergoing the necessary 
discipline. 

2. That, as there is a law of causation in the physical 
world there is a law of consequences called the Law of 
Karma in the moral world, according to which a man 
reaps as he sows, his present life being determined by 
the past and his future by the present. 

3. That out of this region of the Law of Karma there 
is a way called Yoga which leads man to the ineffable 
perfection of God and which has three important 
aspects, namely, Karma-yoga or the way of selfless 
action, Bhakti-yoga or the way of self-forgetting 
devotion, and Jnana-yoga or the way of self-tran- 
scending knowledge. 

4. That God is one, though men give him many 
names and forms according to their spiritual needs and 
different degrees of understanding, and that therefore 
the widest possible toleration is imperative in matters 
of religious belief and practice. 

5. That, as the life of the individual, the growth of 
society, the trend of human history and the evolution of 
life in this world should be regarded as only the dif- 
ferent aspects of the one spiritual purpose running 
through all creation, viz., the whole universe returning 
to God who is its home, it is the duty of every man to 
utilize his natural endowments and his position in 
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RELIGION 


society for the cultivation of spiritual values and thus 
further the divine purpose. 

The question now is—how far will Hinduism be able 
in the present age and amidst new forces to preserve 
its soul, maintain its individuality, conserve its strength 
and at the same time satisfy the deepest aspirations of 
the modern spirit? For it is only then that a religion 
can justify its existence and claim a spiritual sanction 
for its disciplinary rules and regulations. It is only 
then that the present Renaissance can be said to have 
fulfilled its purpose. 


You will remark the absence of emphasis 
on social Hinduism. This is not accidental. 

The frame-work of modern Hinduism is 
the Vedanta. The doctrine of evolution is 
put at the service of modern science in its 
entirety, although ultimately all factual mate- 
rial must necessarily be in the realm of Maya. 
It must be asserted by modern Hinduism 
that there is the possibility of the good life 
on the good earth, laying emphasis on an 
optimistic rather than a pessimistic attitude 
toward the world and the ultimate destiny of 
man. This is one of the most difficult ten- 
sions of modern thought, the affirmation of 
the world and life within the frame-work 
of the concept of Brahman-atman and Maya. 

The ethical emphasis is fundamental. As 
Professor Ranade puts it, ‘India glories in 
her philosophic past, but on account of her 
new relationship with Western Philosophy 
and Western Science, she has to incorporate 
many new ideas into her old scheme in order 
to make it workable in the modern world... 
One can see how I was inclined from early 
days to spiritual life; how I thought that 
a correlation between Indian and European 
Philosophy was not only possible but necessary 
in the interest of the development of Philos- 
ophy in general; how I sympathised with the 
doctrine that Relativism failed at God; how I 
regarded ‘Truth’ to be One, and its existence 
to be only in God, while all other things were 
full of error; how the ontological strain of 
thought interested me; how I thought that 
a place must be made for motion and change 
even within a static philosophy; how Self- 
consciousness was not only possible, but alone 
real; how there were ethical and mystical 
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sides to the problem of Self-realisation; how 
Intuition was the only faculty by which this 
Self-realisation could be attained; and how, 
finally, mystical experience had no meaning 
apart from moral development.” 

Another emphasis of Modern Hinduism 
is the unity of all religions in ultimate reli- 
gious experience. The differences lie in in- 
terpretation alone. This is not, according 
to the Hindu, an uncritical view. It is based 
on the catholicity of classical Hinduism itself, 
which holds in its most profound writings 
that all ways reach the same goal, the way 
of the philosopher, the way of the man of 
action engaged in ritual, sacrifice, etc., and 
the devotee of a personal god. New in this 
category are the seers and prophets of the 
non-Hindu religions. Jesus, Muhammad, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, and the rest take their 
place alongside the Buddha, Krishna, Rama, 
up to the pioneer and Avatar of the present 
day, Gandhiji. The personal aspects of God 


are necessary only up to the point when com- 
plete enlightenment comes. 


The prophets of this movement are not 
all of our own generation. The leaders of 
reform in society and in thought have been 
working at the problems of acculturation for 
a century. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, the Tagores, Dayananda Saras- 
vati, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, and scores 
of others down to the most articulate spokes- 
men of the present day, Sri Aurobindo Ghose, 
Surendranath Das Gupta, D. S. Sarma, 
Govinda Das, Hiralal Haldar, M. Hiriyanna, 
and foremost of all in the new interpretations 
to the West, Sir Sarvapalle Radhakrishnan. 

Professor Radhakrishnan has profoundly 
influenced thought in the West. He typifies 
well the essential aspects of Neo-Hinduism. 
You will notice, or perhaps you will not (more 
serious still), that the terminology is seman- 
tically slippery in that he selects words familiar 
to us as translations of sanskrit terms which 
are fundamentally untranslatable, leaving the 
question unanswered whether he means them 
in the traditional Hindu sense, or as we would 
understand them. I may remark parenthet- 
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ically that there is an analogous difficulty 
in the translation of Christian terminology 
into the Indian tongues. 

It is not my function to criticize the ten- 
dencies in modern Hinduism. I may remark 
that there is a vast amount of literature being 
produced in the West which embodies the 
fundamental views of Neo-Hinduism. One 
source of this literature is the missionary 
efforts of such groups as the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Vedanta centers. The trans- 
lations and books by such able men as Swami 
Nikhilananda (The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Mandukya Upanishad, The Gita), Swami 
Prabhavananda (The Bhagavadgita), and 
Swami Akhilananda (Hindu Psychology) are 
readily available in the bookshops of the 
United States. These men are joined by 
such writers of note as Aldous Huxley, Gerald 
Heard, and Christopher Isherwood. Popu- 
larizations in novels and films of the perennial 
philosophy appear, the latest being Somerset 
Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge. 

The other religious groups have their 
movements which correspond to Neo- 
Hinduism. Islam, largely under the intellec- 
tual leadership of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 
has been about the reconstruction of religious 
thought. Here the framework is the Sufi 
mysticism, with a complete divorce of religion 
from political and social forms. Politically, 
Turkey is the model, with secularized law and 
education. The doctrine of ijma‘ is invoked 
toward an agreement among Muslims that 
the new day must be met with new forms. 
Much of Igbal’s writing shows the influence 
of both Hindu environment and Christian 
training. A discrimination is made between 


eternal truth and temporal legislation or 
tradition. 

A mention of Christian Indians must 
conclude this survey. They have not been 
unaffected by all the things which concern 
India. From their long history of patriotic 
distrust on the part of their nationalistic 
countrymen, they emerge a group deeply 
interested in their motherland and her welfare. 
The struggle for autonomy in politics has 
its reflection in the desire for release from 
ecclesiastical apron-strings and the natural- 
ization of the churches on Indian soil. They 
now search for him who will write an Epistle 
to the Hindus and an Epistle to the Muslims 
in which the relation of their own faith to 
their ancient heritage may be made clear. 
Movements for union progress slowly, with 
spiritual conquest at every step. 

The Christian group has stood, in general, 
for a united political India without communal 
protection. Where there has been sensed, 
however, a danger to religious freedom or 
an uncritical syncretism in Indianization, 
Christianity’s thinkers have sought to under- 
gird differences with a search form uniqueness. 
It is apparent that many influential younger 
theologians have achieved this by embracing 
a position more or less strongly neo-orthodox. 
There is a small group, thinking profoundly, 
who are arriving at a positive Christian posi- 
tion, deeply sympathetic with the Indian 
heritage, but aware of the modern needs of 
They will go far to solve the 


religious India. 
dilemma between syncretism and uniqueness. 
They will contribute significantly to Christian 
thought as it meets world needs of today. 
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Recent Developments in the Religions of China 


EARL CRESSY* 


N DEALING with the religions of China 
this paper first presents certain prelimi- 
nary observations, then touches upon 
* contemporary situations and trends and finally 

» makes an attempt at analysis and evaluation. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


1. Incomplete data. It must be made clear 
at the outset that the materials requisite for 
the construction of a comprehensive picture 
of the religious situation in China are largely 
lacking. No complete census reports are 
available. The statistics of one religion or 
another are incomplete and often sketchy. 
In many cases they break down when subjected 
to analysis. They are generally out of date. 
Any picture of the situation must therefore 
be taken with reserve and considered as tenta- 
tive. 

2. Revision of Chinese history. Chinese his- 
tory is in process of being rewritten. This 
process began with the development of a 
critical method in China under the Manchu 
dynasty. It has been continued with the 
use of Western historical and scientific tech- 
nique. The development of archeology has 
great influence. As a result, much of the 
earlier scholarship must be critically scru- 
tinized and often revised before it can be used 
as a base line in plotting more recent develop- 
ments. 

3. Disabilities of religious scholarship. The 
field of religion is under a special disability. 
The Confucian scholars who for centuries 
had a monopoly of scholarship, and who 


* EARL H. CRESSY has been a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in China 
since 1910. For the last twenty years his time has been 
allocated to national work, as Executive Secretary of the 
Council of the Christian Colleges in China and Asso- 
ciate General Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China. 


developed the critical method in China, were 
concerned with political science, human rela- 
tions, and the necessary adjustments with 
the cosmic order which took the form of 
governmental rituals. To them religion was 
superstition. It was left to the speculations 
and hair-splittings of Buddhist and occasional 
Taoist writers. The critical method was not 
brought to bear upon it. It has largely been 
outside the pale of orthodox scholarship and 
remains a jungle. The attempts to overcome 
this have not gotten very far. 

4. Limited academic standing of religious 
studies. This situation is reflected in the 
very limited academic standing of studies 
in the field of religion. The Ministry of 
Education defines a department as a group 
of studies in which the completion of a requi- 
site amount of work serves as the basis for 
the awarding of an academic degree. The 
field of religion is not recognized as proper 
material for a department, and studies in 
that field may not serve as the basis for an 
academic degree. They may only appear 
in the university curriculum as elective 
subjects, or when presented in their philo- 
sophical aspects, or as a part of some other 
department. This situation gives point to 
the need of building up a body of scientific 
knowledge in this area. Probably this is 
the only way in which the present academic 
status can be corrected. The universities 
which continue the Confucian traditions can 
not be expected to take the responsibility 
for this; it will devolve upon those which 
recognize the importance of religion, and will 
depend largely upon the Christian universities. 

5. The superstition that the Chinese are not 
religious. It is necessary first to explode the 
superstition that the Chinese are not a reli- 
gious people. The witness of history and 
archeology presents a vast array of supporting 
data in addition to the study of religion itself. 
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The Chinese are religious in their own way. 
It will not do to judge them by the standards 
of other peoples. In the past the imperfect 
state of knowledge of the Chinese and other 
peoples has led to over emphasis of one aspect 
or another on which judgments have been 
based which are now in need of revision. 
It is even maintained by some that the Chinese 
are a very religious people. 

6. The concept of Chinese religion must be 
broken down into its component parts. The 
average Chinese village dates back to the 
neolithic age. The villagers may burn kero- 
sene in their lamps instead of vegetable oil, 
and their philosophy of life may be overlaid 
with Confucian platitudes, but the organiza- 
tion and pattern of life is to a large extent 
neolithic, and the village is often a tribal 
personality that has its roots in a vastly remote 
and dim past. The cities were medieval, 
but to a considerable extent have crossed the 
line that marks the modern way of life. Large 


numbers of cultivated and modern educated 
Chinese have become fully cosmopolitan. It 


would seem obvious that these various groups 
should be dealt with under separate categories, 
but this has been done to only a limited extent. 
Again, the typical Chinese is two persons, 
one the landlord-scholar-official class which 
has dominated China for thirty centuries and 
has made it what it is, the other being the 
laborer in the fields. It is not to be expected 
that both will have the same religious ob- 
jectives and experience. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we 
now turn to a presentation of certain aspects 
and trends. 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS 


It has been the custom traditionally to 
speak of the three religions of China. Today 
many are coming to refer to the five religions. 
This will form a convenient method of con- 
sidering the subject, and will be followed by 
certain aspects which are common to all. 

1. Confucianism. Confucianism is _ the 
dominant partner in the traditional “three 


religions.”” It is not, strictly speaking, a 
g y sp g 


religion, but is concerned primarily with society 
and government. However, it envisages a 
cosmic setting with which it maintains equilib- 
rium through official rituals, and it politely 
ignores a mass of superstition, and approves 
of the local cults of the ancestors and the gods 
of the soil for the peasantry. The scholar 
isa humanist. The common man has his own 
tribal religion. 

But the emperor no longer worships at the 
altar of heaven, and the great officers no longer 
sacrifice to the mountains and rivers. All 
three continue in undisturbed majesty. But 
it is far different with the city and provincial 
temples where the officials no longer go for 
the rituals that formerly provided the main 
source of temple income. Such temples are 
going to pieces or being diverted to other uses. 
This situation is widespread. 

There are portions of the country where the 
village ancestral temples are diverted to use 
as schools or government offices, and in many 
such cases the traditional annual ceremonies 
of worship are no longer maintained. It 
is not known how general this is. It is not 
likely that the tight psychological entity of the 
Chinese village will easily disintegrate. 

The recent ministry of education placed 
great emphasis on a return to Confucian first 
principles as the essence of Chinese civilization. 
The communists in China seek to bring men, 
women and even children into separate or- 
ganizations, and thus break down the Chinese 
family solidarity and relate the individual to 
the communist organization. 

In view of previous attempts to make Con- 
fucianism the state religion, it is interesting 
to note that a plan for a state religion recently 
proposed by a high military official included 
all five religions. Many Confucianists con- 
sider that it does not conflict with a religion 
such as Christianity. That depends on how 
Confucianism is defined, and whether it is 
limited to a core dealing with government 
and society, or whether it includes the cosmic 
and religious elements that have been tra- 
ditionally associated with it. Many leaders 
in certain other religions have been greatly 
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concerned over being subjected to certain 
disabilities. Most of these fears have not 
been justified by the event, although color 
is given to such misgivings by the fact that 
a very large proportion of Buddhist monas- 
teries are partially occupied by soldiers. 

The Confucian system continues as a matter 
of course to be strongly entrenched in the 
educational system, particularly in the form of 
orientation or fundamental courses, and in the 
government. Other religions have no status 
in these areas. However, portions of the fields 
of scholarship and government are being pro- 
gressively taken over by scientific and technical 
training on the Western pattern. Where the 
religious implications of the Confucian system 
are concerned, other religions have made little 
progress in taking over in these two areas. 

2. Taoism. In considering Taoism a sharp 
distinction must be made between the hocus 
pocus which has characterized this religion 
for many centuries, and the original philos- 
ophy of the pre-Christian period which some 
scholars think represented the culture of the 


Yangtze Valley as over against the Confucian 


culture of the Yellow Riverarea. This religion 
is largely local and unorganized save for a 
large number of secret societies. It moves 
in the lower brackets of illiteracy and super- 
stition, and in the country tends to merge 
with the witches and wizards who are found 
in a large proportion of villages. Many 
of these cross the line into the field of abnormal 
psychology where strange things happen. In 
the higher brackets this strain of Chinese 
thought has tended to parallel and influence 
Buddhism and neo-Confucianism. Its shrines 
and monasteries are tending to disappear. 

Yet there is a case of a man with a doctor’s 
degree from a western university who has taken 
a Taoist adept not only as teacher but also as 
master or guru, and who is seeking through 
secret knowledge to gain superhuman powers. 
This is not a doctrine to be disseminated by 
general education, but is esoteric, to be passed 
on gradually and secretly from master to 
disciple. 

3. Buddhism. In the judgment of certain 


Buddhist leaders the chief Buddhist develop- 
ment in recent years has been the increase of 
Tibetan influence. This can scarcely be an 
uplifting factor. On the one hand is an 
abstruse metaphysics, and on the other an 
increased use of spells, which had already had 
a considerable vogue. Meditation is perhaps 
the other most common religious exercise, and 
these two provide a largely non-rational 
technique for the conduct of the daily reli- 
gious life. One seminary teaches Tibetan to 
all students, and the leading Buddhist training 
institution gives large place to Tibetan studies. 
Outstanding Tibetan scholars have been in- 
vited to give courses of lectures in Buddhist 
centers. 

This trend has been reinforced by the 
removal to the West and also by the action 
of the government which, for political reasons, 
has invited living Buddhas to come to Chung- 
king and perform their rituals for the strength- 
ening of the state. 

There are few Buddhist schools. Monks 
of wide reputation attract disciples. There 
were three seminaries for the training of monks 
in Chengtu. Some required high school grad- 
uation. The curriculum was_ exclusively 
Buddhist. The most influential trend seemed 
to be that of Ou Yang, long considered the 
foremost Chinese Buddhist scholar, who 
revived a strain of subjective idealism, largely 
forgotten in China, but now influential in 
philosophical form in university circles. It is 
significant, as will appear later, that his 
successor has turned to the field of textual 
criticism of Buddhist literature. Otherwise, 
Buddhism in China has no modern-trained 
scholars. 

Buddhism in China has no central organi- 
zation. Surveys in two parts of the country 
indicate that the number of monasteries is 
decreasing. A high proportion either rent part 
of the property or have it occupied by soldiers. 
Buddhist leaders have been apprehensive 
as to future developments along this line. 

There has been some tendency to link up 
with Ceylon. Chinese students have been 
sent to Buddhist colleges, and monks from 
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Ceylon have recently been broadcasting in 
Shanghai in English. There has also been 
considerable friendliness toward Christians. 

4. Islam. Thechief Mohammedan strength 
is in the north west where large numbers of 
Mohammedan peoples have moved en bloc 
into Chinese territory. There they have so 
large a part of the population as to dominate 
the political situation. The government has 
therefore tended to show special favors to 
this group. Chairs of Islamic history (in 
China) have been established. A normal 
school has been permitted. A few high schools 
have been established. 

In the north west there is much rigid con- 
servatism. This tends to taper off where 
they come into contact with the central 
government or with areas where they are a 
small minority. Chinese traditions of toler- 
ance affect them, making it probable that Islam 
can be met on a more friendly basis in China 
than anywhere else. 

Islamic influence is more political and 
military than religious or scholarly. Very 
recently a group of Islamic leaders approached 
a group of Protestants and proposed a united 
front for certain lines of political action. 
This the Protestants felt unable to undertake. 
When the question of including Buddhists 
was raised, the answer was that they had 
no strength to contribute. 

Islam in China is increasingly self-conscious. 
It talks of 50,000,000 Moslems in China. 
The actual number is uncertain. It may be 
as little as 15,000,000 or 20,000,000. 

5. Catholicism. The Catholic church had 
made certain adjustments to the situation 
in Manchuria before the war. This did not 
particularly help them when the develop- 
ments became adverse to the Japanese. In 
China the German and Italian missions had 
a hard time. 

Catholics in China are more divided than 
Protestants, there being three main groups, 
continental, American, and Chinese. The 
Americans are new-comers and are putting 
somewhat more emphasis on education. The 
Chinese Catholics have had strong leader- 


ship at the capital, with a daily newspaper, 
and more adequate headquarters finance than 
the Protestantshavehad. The various groups 
have not codperated fully. Thus, when a 
high Catholic authority sought to move a 
Catholic university to free China he was able 
to arrange for emergency academic codper- 
ation with Protestant universities, but the 
local Catholic authorities who might have 
provided dormitory space refused to do so. 

Many Chinese do not see any greater differ- 
ence between Protestants and Catholics than 
between Anglicans and Quakers, or between 
American and Spanish Catholics. Some co- 
operation has taken place. How far this can 
go is a question of far more than academic 
interest. It must be recognized that a Catho- 
lic population in any area enhances the general 
Christian atmosphere. 

6. Protestantism. Protestant universities 
and other agencies, including national head- 
quarters, moved to free China and went 
through the war side by side with all who were 
resisting. This has resulted in a greatly 
enhanced understanding and feeling of com- 
radeship, which has been one of the outstanding 
results of the war years. This was further 
augmented by the many lines of relief work 
to which the Protestant forces devoted no 
little part of their energy. The war years 
brought out more clearly the strength of the 
Christian movement as a whole, but under- 
lined the weakness of the church as compared 
with school and hospital. 

During the war years the fissiparous charac- 
ter of the Protestant movement which includes 
131 missions was to some extent in abeyance. 
The Protestant genius for division does not 
seem, however, to have been permanently 
impaired. The world organization of the 
International Missionary Council made pos- 
sible the financing and care of the continental 
missions in China, which was an impressive 
manifestation of Christian fellowship. 

There were many acts of friendliness toward 
the Christian movement on the part of the 
Chinese government and people. 
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GENERAL TRENDS 


There are in addition certain general trends, 
which appear both in the various religions 
and outside of them. These can only be 
mentioned. 

1. A feeling of the need of religion. There 
has been a new readiness to talk of religion. 
Prayer took on a practical meaning. Non- 
Christians frequently welcomed an opportunity 
to learn to pray. Protestant Church attend- 
ance in Chungking increased three to four 
hundred percent. 

2. Search for a spiritual foundation of the 
international order. Among spiritually-minded 
men who were not Christians there was a 
widespread feeling that treaties and world 
organization were not enough, but that it 
would be necessary to achieve an underlying 
spiritual unity. They were interested to learn 
what Christianity had to offer in that regard. 
This attitude was intensified by China’s 
whole-hearted adherence to the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. In this 
regard the divisions among Christians con- 
stitute a handicap. 

3. Increased prestige of Christianity. The 
part of Britain and the United States in win- 
ning the war, the independence of the Philip- 
pines, and the moves of the British labor 
government in India have brought new prestige 
to democracy and Christianity, in spite of 
all defects and failures. This prestige is 
far greater than is realized. 

4. The Fellowship of Religious Believers. 
This includes Buddhists, Mohammedans, Prot- 
estants and Catholics. It was organized 
in Chungking early in the war on Buddhist 
initiative. The object was to promote under- 
standing and fellowship, but an underlying 
motive was to provide some basis for joint 
action in case it became necessary to defend 
religious freedom. The membership was indi- 
vidual not institutional. There was no at- 
tempt to effect any compromise, but only to 
know and understand. The Fellowship spon- 
sored a number of meetings and a series of 
lectures. It was on a very cordial basis. 


No provision has yet been made for its con- 
tinuance after the return from Chungking. 
It is significant, however, that the Chungking 
organization included the national leaders 
of these faiths. 

5. The Institute for Research in Religion 
in China. This Institute was authorized by 
the Council of the Christian universities in 
China just before the war. It has made some 
small beginnings, in holding a conference in 
Chengtu in 1943, and in a research project to 
gather into source books all references to 
religion in the twenty four dynastic histories 
which constitute the backbone of Chinese 
culture and contain forty million words. 
Some twenty thousand references have been 
assembled. It was the original intention 
to enlist scholars of all lands and all religions 
in the exploration of the Chinese religious 
heritage. The outstanding Buddhist leader 
has selected four of his best qualified graduates 
and sent them to a Christian university for 
training as research workers. The object is 
to build up a body of scientific knowledge in 
the field of Chinese religion. 


EVALUATION 


In China Christianity faces two of the three 
great non-Christian cultures, Chinese culture 
itself, and Indian culture in its Buddhist 
form. Indeed, Islam is not lacking. 

What is to be the relation toward the two? 
The attitude of many missionaries is to ignore 
them, as destined to be replaced by Christi- 
anity. But it should be obvious that it is 
impossible to place the head of the new convert 
under an intellectual air-pump,and create a 
total vacuum in his brain before inserting 
the Christian doctrine. The result is always 
a mixture. Indeed the old tends to predomi- 
nate, and the new has to struggle against it. 

It was a similar situation in the early 
Christian centuries that produced the long list 
of the Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 
Their voluminous writings integrated Christi- 
anity with the culture of Greece and Rome, 
and produced a system which dominated the 
West for a thousand years. 
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That process has scarcely begun in China. 

The reasons are not far to seek. The early 
church was a weak minority. An apologetic 
was a necessity. Modern missions have the 
backing of dominant cultures and have had 
from $35,000,000 to $70,000,000 per year to 
spend. But these considerations will not in 
the long run prove decisive. It is necessary 
to begin the intellectual process of relating 
Christianity to Chinese thought. This is 
vital for the protection of future generations 
of Chinese Christians. It is desirable for 


all religions to build up a body of scientific 
knowledge, including their history and psychol- 
ogy, and to eliminate superstition. 


A TENTATIVE HYPOTHESIS 


Furthermore, this process of research into 
the religious heritage of China and its relation 
to Christianity is not without significance for 
the understanding of Christianity itself. 

The writer would advance the thesis that 
we can not fully understand Christianity until 
we understand other religions also. This is 
not to say that Christianity needs to be sup- 
plemented by other religions. But our under- 
standing of Christian truth, our grasp of it 
can be supplemented and become more com- 
plete and profound and take on greater 
richness. 

This involves more than a superficial use 
of the comparative method as to this or that 


detail, but rather the historical unfolding and 
development of religion in the life of mankind. 

There are synchronizations in the develop- 
ment of man. One of the most obvious is 
the appearance of Confucius, Buddha, certain 
Hebrew prophets and the early Greek philos- 
ophers at much the same time. What is the 
significance of this? May it not be that 
certain religious developments which appear 
utterly incommensurable are really related 
by being different answers to the same 
question? 

Can we then get back to the historical situa- 
tion in each case, and thus to the formulation 
of the original question? Or rather, to the 
various formulations of the question in one 
culture or another? 

When a Christian and a non-Christian 
concept are thus brought into relationship two 
results accrue: The non-Christian is able to 
begin with his own answer which is already 
familiar and place beside it the Christian 
answer and thus appraise it; the Christian gets 
more of a well-rounded grasp of both question 
and answer. Furthermore, where the Chris- 
tian and non-Christian answers overlap to 
some extent, he is able to see more clearly the 
unique factor of the Christian answer as con- 
trasted with the parts which it shares with 
the non-Christian answer. Thus the unique 
aspects of Christianity are brought more 
clearly into relief and are emphasized. 
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Current Religious Trends in Japan 


CHARLES W. IGLEHART* 


APAN has a complex religious life. It is 

a stratification of two millennia of 

history, with a high degree of continuity, 
and of conservation of the contributions from 
the past. 

A primitive animism, common to most of 
the peoples of the world even today, has in 
Japan taken on its own peculiar characteristics 
in the system known as Shinto. One-sixth of 
the people are enrolled in one or another of 
the sects of voluntary Shinto. But it is rather 
to the national cult of State Shinto that we 
would refer. This has been carried by the 
celebrations at a hundred thousand shrines, by 
the daily instruction and ceremonies of twenty 
million students in schools, by the adoration of 
the Emperor raised to a religious cult, and by 
the ceaseless commemoration of the war-dead 
in every community. In recent years the 
Japanese people have been so completely 
immersed in this Shinto world that scarcely a 
single individual has been able to disentangle 
himself. Officially not a religion, it has been 
nevertheless a most all-pervasive religion. 

Avowedly the major religion in Japan has 
Hfor fifteen centuries been Buddhism. The 

fifty-five sects have claimed a total of over 
fifty million adherents, or nearly five-sixths of 
bthe entire population. Although differing 
somewhat in emphasis, most of these sects are 
of the Northern, Mahayana type stressing 
salvation by faith and a future life in the 
Western Paradise. They have a bias toward 
peace and the passive virtues, yet each one 
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boasts a founder who was a Japanese, and in 
times of crisis all of them accommodate them- 
selves to nationalistic ends. 

Back of both these religions lies a philosophy 
introduced from China by a succession of 
Japanese interpreters, tending to give sanction 
to the imperialistic expansionism of recent 
years. 

Within this already well-occupied situation 
Christianity has found a somewhat precarious 
foothold. It has numbered at most one to two 
or three hundred of population, and its historic 
connections have not tended to dispel the 
common impression that it was an alien faith, 
possibly disloyal and a hazard in times of 
national peril. Yet the contribution Chris- 
tians have made through the integrity of their 
lives has had to be acknowledged. 

For the past half century Japan has had a 
succession of national crises, with one war 
following so closely on the heels of the last that 
relaxation of tension scarcely had time to 
begin. All this has left its stamp on the 
religious life of the people. The Shinto in- 
fluence has been heightened, and public, formal 
observance of ceremonies has overshadowed 
the expression of voluntary religious life. The 
Buddhist temples except for the celebration 
of funerals have been pushed to the periphery 
of neighborhood activities. And Christian 
churches have had to reconstruct their organ- 
ization and rephrase their theology to meet the 
national demands. 

In 1941 with the merger of the Protestant 
bodies into a single church all foreign mis- 
sionary leadership was discontinued, together 
with any financial help from overseas. During 
the heavy years of the war the churches were 
preoccupied with community service, defense 
activities and morale building for victory. 
Only the most meager religious functions could 
be maintained, and attendance at these 
dropped to one half or a third of the former 
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numbers. A census taken in 1945 showed a 
total membership of about 70,000 instead of 
the former 210,000. The bombings, particu- 
larly of the cities where the churches had their 
main strength wrought terrible destruction on 
physical plants of churches and schools, and 
brought the Christian movement to a state of 
near ruin. 

With dramatic suddenness the war ended 
in an overwhelming defeat, leaving the people 
dazed with the shock. The most obvious 
religious reaction was one of disillusionment 
with regard to the ancestral gods of Shinto. 
Up to the last moment the hope of divine 
intervention persisted, and when that failed 
Shinto stood discredited. It was essentially a 
fighting tribal faith which could live only on 
victory and national success. In defeat the 
gods, too, went down to defeat. In this 
gOtterdimmerung the common man in Japan 
was left perplexed, empty, and lost. 

The allied occupation at once set itself to 
deal with the official cult of Shinto. The 
directive of December 15, 1945 disestablishes 
the public shrines and removes them from all 
tax support, government patronage or official 
recognition. It leaves them entirely depend- 
ent upon the voluntary maintenance of 
individual believers. Shinto has been removed 
from the schools; ceremonies, textbooks and 
instruction having been purged of their 
religio-nationalistic elements. 

On January 1, 1946 a blow was struck at the 
heart of the Shinto system when the emperor 
addressed the Diet with words precisely 
echoing the sentiments of the occupation 
authorities, cautioning the people against a 
belief in their superiority as descendants of 
deities, and urging them to base their loyalty 
to the throne not upon ancient myths or 
false legends, but upon kinship and common 
devotion to their nation. 

One might conclude, therefore, that Shinto 
has become a thing of the past, that it has 
disappeared from the life of the Japanese 
people. But thisisfarfromcertain. Great as 
has been the skill with which the occupation 
has dealt with the public aspects of the national 


cult, it has stopped short of dealing with the 
real core of Shinto. It is within the court that 
the high altar is located. The emperor is the 
high priest. Before he went to the Diet to 
disclaim belief in “ancient myths and foolish 
legends”’ he certainly must have officiated be- 
fore the high altar in the immemorial ceremony 
of remembrance in communion with the spirits 
of his ancestors, the long line of emperors run- 
ning back to Amaterasu, the sun-goddess and 
patron deity of Japan. 

The personal prestige of the emperor, too, is 
now at an all-time high. The hold which the 
institution had on the people was made sharply 
clear when at his command the war ended 
without invasion, three and a half million men 
at home laid down their arms without a strug- 
gle, and as many more scattered throughout 
all of Asia, many of whom had never seen 
combat but were mad for battle, surrendered 
and went into imprisonment. Since that time 
the new policy of fraternization with his people 
has brought this legendary figure into actual 
life and has proven him to be a man of ability 
and character. So the national center of co- 
hesion still remains in the institution of the 
throne, and the throne has always been deeply 
identified with the Shinto faith and system. 

Another stronghold of Shinto has been the 
military. This, too, has been dealt with in its 
tangible aspects by the various directives of the 
occupation, disbanding the armed forces, and 
removing militaristic elements from all public 
life. But the taproot of this aspect of the 
national cult has been the apotheosis of the 
war dead. In the past five decades Japan has 
fought five major wars, each one of which has 
taken its toll of the flower of her youth. 
During or after each one there have appeared 
memorials, stones, shrines or parks which 
have become the scene of recurring celebrations 
in memory of the fallen heroes of each neigh- 
borhood. The custom of cremation and of 
sending back to every bereaved family a small 
box of ashes as the physical token accompa- 
nying the triumphal return of the spirit of the 
war hero has heen the occasion for neighbor- 
hood funerals, public memorials, holiday 
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celebrations and national festivals that em- 
brace every individual in all Japan. 

For their final resting place all the spirits of 
the war dead are believed to assemble at the 
Yasukuni Shrine on Kudan Hill in Tokyo. 
Here each has been inducted by name in a 
solemn Shinto ceremony, and hither people 
come on pilgrimage from all over the country. 
The occupation has not quite known what to 
do with this national phenomenon. If ashes 
had been interred there it could be recognized 
as a national cemetery, such as Arlington, and 
as such it could be regulated. But there is 
nothing there except the souls of the honored 
war dead, now raised to a semi-pantheon; and 
no American army officer cares to take the con- 
sequences of disturbing them. Thus far the 
shrine has been interpreted as being like all 
the others, and has been left to the voluntary 
support of the families of the dead, but every 
one knows that it is different, and that until it is 
effectively dealt with it will stand as a powerful 
force in the religious life of Japan, and possibly 
a center of danger in case of a return of the 
nationalistic mood to this defeated people. 

Aside from these public phases, Shinto shares 
with the other popular “grassroots” religions 
of Asia and of other parts of the world the 
unreflective and superstitious, but real loyalty 
of the masses of the common people. Nearly 
one-half of the population in Japan live in 
rural villages, and their life, both in the home 
and in the neighborhood is completely inter- 
woven with religious elements. The life-cycle, 
the family round, the food-cycle, the village 
concerns, all are orchestrated to the pitch and 
the control of religion. Whether we call this 
Shinto or not, it has the same historic roots; in 
most instances it uses the same shrines or 
sacred places,and the ceremonies are the same. 
Even when the emperor was immured in far-off 
Kyoto, and before there was any modern army 
or any modern war this was the faith of Japan. 
No occupation directives can deal conclusively 
with this impalpable world. The very reason 
for the disestablishment of public Shinto,—the 
protection of the religious liberty of each 
individual,—makes it impossible for the occu- 


pation to lay hands on it, even if it knew how. 
So, with all the perplexities over defeat, and 
with all the dislocations of living, the people in 
their extremity are probably still turning to 
their ancient local deities with their age-old 
ceremonies, praying for a meager subsistence 
from the land and the sea, and waiting for the 
return of the old days, when the foreign victors 
shall no longer be polluting the sacred soil of 
the beloved fatherland with their iron jeeps. 

Buddhism suffered deeply during the war. 
The Buddhists of Japan have already through- 
out a long history made repeated accommo- 
dations to local interests, tribal wars, and 
national objectives. No great degree of moral 
strain was recorded during this last national 
crisis. But the inner genius of Buddhism is 
one of peace, and the years of silence in the 
area of this witness, and of unquestioning 
support of war with all its inflicted cruelties 
and suffering must have wrought profound 
damage to the Buddhist movement in Japan. 

The relief of its leaders was expressed in an 
address made in the name of the Grand Abbot 
of the Nishi-Hongwanji Sect by a professor of 
their university when he said: “During the 
war we Buddhists were expected to stretch our 
faith to include things not in our world, but 
now we can return to the essential message of 
the Enlightened One in a world of peace.” 
While removing some elements of public 
patronage from the Buddhist temples the 
occupation administration is carefully pro- 
tecting all legitimate rights of all the sects. 
Most of the temples report large attendance, 
and a turning of the people toward them for a 
ministry of consolation and hope. 

There are, also, within Buddhism some 
trends toward participation in public affairs. 
A number of Buddhist priests were elected as 
members of the present national Diet. There 
is an organization of socialist Buddhists who 
issued a manifesto disclaiming “‘superstition 
and priestcraft,” and proposing the reorgani- 
zation of society upon ethical Buddhist 
principles. With other voluntary religions 
Buddhism should share the new impetus 
offered by a spiritually depleted, suffering 
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people, asking for spiritual direction. How 
much virility it has to meet such a situation 
will have to be seen. 

The Christian pattern is a mixed one. 
During the war there was compliance, and 
support of the national effort. But this caused 
intense anguish of spirit, which was already 
evident to American colleagues before they 
left Japan in 1940 and 1941. What this inner 
tension can be between a universal faith based 
on love and a war effort involving the destiny 
of our own group, is well known to usall. The 
Japanese Christians suffered this under terms 
of extremely limited freedom, and of complete 
cut-off from the rest of the Christian world. 
Also they were to a large degree the products of 
the warped education of the thirties and 
forties, and they were under the stigma of 
suspected disloyalty. So during the war the 
Christian witness was muted in most of its 
societal aspects. 

The witness became clearer as Japan went 
into her agonized months of bombingsand final 
defeat. The distinctly Christian emphasis on 
an understanding acceptance of pain and 
death, together with an unshaken trust in the 
God of Love appears in the few printed records 
of those days in sharp contrast to the general 
mood of the people. Heroic services to the 
stricken communities, also, commended the 
Christians to the nation. 

With the occupation they found themselves 
ina dilemma. If they codperated too readily 
they would be taken for Quislings. If they 
held aloof they would be deliberately refusing 
their natural role as intermediaries between the 
westerners and their people. The jam was 
broken by the unplanned impulse of many 
Christian G.I.’s and officers to find a Japanese 
place of worship and to meet fellow Christians 
among the Japanese. Also a number of 
chaplains went out of their way to look up and 
befriend Christian individuals and congre- 
gations. With the initiative taken by our own 
personnel, it was easy for the Japanese 
Christians to establish liaison in all parts of 
the country. The continued popularity of the 
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occupation has made it possible for this to 
continue until now without compromise. 

The Christian church in Japan is now eman- 
cipated. No secret police any longer put the 
Christians through rigorous questionings, the 
laws do not regiment them, their worship is as 
voluntary and free as in our own country. 
But they are handicapped by something of the 
same shock and weariness which characterizes 
all the rest of the Japanese people. One would 
have to see it to gain a true impression of the 
hardships now climaxing at least fifteen years 
of unmitigated privation in war preparations 
and war. Food is almost unobtainable except 
at a level of minimum near-starvation. 
Housing is a problem as yet unsolved. Com- 
munications are almost disrupted; travel is a 
major undertaking. Money has shrunk to 
one-thirtieth of its value. Weakened resist- 
ance to disease is seen everywhere. Death 
stalks in every household. 

All this is thus far accepted by the people 
without much complaint, and with no open 
resistance. Instead they are looking for com- 
fort and strength, for direction on their daily 
pathway, and for some hope in the future. 
This leads many to the temples and churches. 
All pastors report unprecedented opportunities 
for a spiritual ministry. Open doors beckon 
on all sides. The minority Christian move- 
ment is no longer looked upon with suspicion, 
but rather with expectancy by the public. 
The occupation is favorable. It is facilitating 
the return of missionaries, and the resumption 
of world-wide community for the Christians. 

From the ill effects of wartime living and of 
defeat the Christians, ministers and laity are 
not immune. Indeed they are suffering more 
acutely than many others. Means of financial 
support are almost cut off, as bank deposits 
are now frozen and all income strictly rationed 
to subsistence standards. Many ministers 
have had to undertake other work for a living. 
Many of the plants of churches and schools are 
destroyed. Sometimes whole city parishes 
have gone, with the entire membership of the 
church. 

Nevertheless, the churches have survived, 
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and they are taking up their work with a 
commendable degree of courage and spirit. 
Much credit for this is due to Dr. Kagawa. 
His unquenchable faith and energy have kept 
up the tone of the church in dark hours, and he 
is now the driving force in the three year evan- 
gelistic campaign which is said to be bringing 
many thousands to a Christian decision. 

The Protestant churches, with one or two 
exceptions, are all united in the Church of 
Christ in Japan. This was formed under 
national pressures in 1941, but bids fair to 
continue on a completely voluntary basis. 
Two meetings of the General Assembly have 
been held, a special one in June and the regular 
one in October last, but at neither time was 
there any evidence of a disposition to break up 
the harmonious structure of a united Protes- 
tantism. For the most part the newly- 
elected leaders of the church are those who had 
its direction in their hands during the war, the 
Director, M. Tomita, alone having been set 
aside with the abolition of that war-time office. 
Of Japan in general it may truly be said that no 


revolution has as yet occurred. That is also 
true of the Christian movement. Notwith- 
standing many changes, the pre-war and war- 
time institutions, personnel, and work of 
Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic, are 
going on toward reconstruction and resumption 
of former life. 

Fellowship with other branches of the church 
throughout the world is eagerly sought and 
needed. Furthermore, in defeat Japanese 
Christians are learning lessons denied us who 
have never been reduced to life’s grim sub- 
human levels of experience, and therefore may 
have never fully tried out our faith. During 
recent months I have over and over again 
been reduced to a humbled silence before the 
elevation of outlook and the splendor of 
sacrifice of former Christian friends in Japan. 
They are few in number and their weight as a 
member of the world family of Christians may 
be inconsiderable, but in quality they have 
much to contribute. In resuming codperation 
with them we of the West may well find that 


we have quite as much to receive as we have 
to give. 
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Philosophy of Religion and the War Years 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND* 


of theology tends to influence the teach- 

ing of philosophy of religion much as 
philosophy shapes its course in the college. 
The rise or decline of theological interest 
in the seminary, therefore, has a direct bearing 
upon philosophy of religion. In a general 
sense, a vigorous rise in theological interest 
will often be accompanied by a leveling off 
of concern about issues in philosophy of reli- 
gion; while the recession of theology may 
indicate the emergence of a dominant philo- 
sophical mood in the seminary. 

It would be fair to say that the decade 
preceding the first world war (1904-1914) 
was a theological era of constructive conse- 
quences. This was the period when Ritschli- 
anism was at its height in this country. The 
way had been prepared here by the sparkling 
clear theological writing of William Newton 
Clarke, and abroad by the labors of American 
students like A. C. McGiffert, William Adams 
Brown, and Henry Churchill King who had 
gone to German universities to sit at the feet 
of Herrmann and Harnack. Their labors ma- 
tured during the years in which Europe moved 
toward the first major holocaust; and by sheer 
momentum, the impact of this theological 
renaissance continued into the twenties. 

The year 1920 marks a turning point in 
theological study. I know of no better index 
of this change than the fact that it was in 
this year that the Biblical World and The 
American Journal of Theology were fused 
into a new journal, dedicated to the inter- 
pretation of religion on a_ broader, non- 
theological basis. The new journal was called 
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The Journal of Religion. In this transition 
the seeds of a philosophical interest were 
sown. Philosophy of religion assumed ascend- 
ing importance throughout the twenties and 
thirties, reaching the year of descent, perhaps, 
in 1939. During these two decades the work 
of Macintosh, Lyman, Brightman, Pratt, 
Charles Bennett, Seelye Bixler, and Henry 
Nelson Wieman came to fruition, not to men- 
tion the significant contributions to the philo- 
sophical understanding of religion by philos- 
ophers like Hocking, Boodin, Ames, Dewey, 
and Whitehead. One could say that from 
any impression of the sheer amount of effort 
expended in this direction, this was an era 
of philosophy of religion. And conversely, 
so far as teaching and the curriculum were 
concerned, theology was in a decline. 

Even as this decline was manifesting itself 
in the theological curriculum, however, a new 
theological era was in process of gathering 
momentum outside of academic halls, the full 
force of which was to be felt only recently. 
For it was during these same decades that the 
writings of Karl Barth were being translated 
by American clergymen; the philosophy of 
Paul Tillich was coming to the attention of 
American thinkers; Brunner and Reinhold 
Niebuhr were making steady and striking 
incursions upon the liberal-pragmatic and 
philosophic mind of our times. With the 
translation of Kierkegaard’s works, begun in 
1936 with the publication of the Philosophical 
Fragments, a formidable literature of primary 
sources in existentialism, impressive in a way 
in which the strictly theological writings of 
reaction had never quite attained distinction, 
was making its way into literary and philo- 
sophical circles as well as into the theological 
school. 

The quickening of theological interest, 
when it means a sharpening of the issues of 
existence, precipitates a more urgent mood 
within philosophy of religion than may gener- 
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ally be true. The philosopher studying religion 
may assume an objective role; indeed, become 
spectator in the starkest sense so long as the 
demands of faith are not pressed urgently 
upon him. Philosophy of religion then is 
made an abstract discipline, a study of con- 
cepts, methods, and theories of religious 
knowledge. But with theology roused to ac- 
tion by the extremities of defeated people, 
or by the haunting and persisting queries 
rising from millions of broken homes where 
young men have been dying, the impersonal 
pose of detached inquiry suffers a relapse. 
Whether good or bad, sound or otherwise, 
this is so. Theology then becomes a venture 
in constructive thought with intensive concern; 
or, failing that, it falls back upon apologetics 
to provide for the demands of faith which a 
war-ridden people impose upon it. 

This change in outlook and in theological 
intent is not as obvious nor as artificial as 
my remarks suggest. It is a subtle change, 
a deepening of the processes of thought in the 
face of great concern, eliciting the sympathetic 


response of the thinker to the vital moments 
of grief and tragedy that possess us all in times 


| of war. In sucha change, thought and feeling 
merge. Existence intrudes upon thought with 
a demand that its total nature be considered. 
Abstraction in a time like that would seem 
a sacrilege. 

Furthermore, under the stimulus of anguish 
and the visible evidence of man’s broken life, 
the problem of faith emerges as a prior concern. 
It is not simply that death focuses attention 
upon life beyond the temporal span; but it 
thrusts the fact of the unfulfilled life starkly 
into the foreground. The years of growing 
become as a premature time of harvest. The 
fact of culmination is then upon us in a new 
and poignant way. And with even greater 
gravity we are led to say, “Lord, make me 
to know the measure of my days, that I 
must perish. ..”” That men must perish is one 
fact; but the measure of his days in the light 
of the fact that he must perish is yet another 
fact. This is the problem of existence in 
relation to the most ultimate fact that he can 


envisage. Under the spell of this concern, 
simple analyses of the processes of living, 
What will aid human growth, or create a 
wholesome personality? become as_ sec- 
ondary, even superficial queries beside this 
awful question that presses with unrelenting 
earnestness upon the sensitive mind: ‘‘What 
does existence mean? What do death and 
life mean?”’ 

A deeper inquiry into the nature of the 
life-process is thus indicated; but even more, 
a reaching after insight which can throw the 
torch of light a step beyond the visible terrain 
is almost inevitable, impelling empirical 
method to assume a more imaginative, even 
speculative, dimension; if only to acknowledge 
the adumbrative character of every moment 
that we live. In this new sensibility to what 
is beyond comprehension, philosophy of reli- 
gion moves toward an orientation of thought 
which can best be described as theological. 

The impact of the war upon philosophy 
of religion in the seminary, therefore, has been 
both direct and indirect. Indirectly it has 
meant a leveling off of philosophical interest 
as the theological concern hasemerged; directly, 
it has hastened this transition by turning 
philosophers and theologians alike to attend 
to urgent concerns of faith and knowledge, 
and to issues which can only be described as 
existential. 

The existential focus of thought restricts 
its context. Objectively one might assume 
that the field for philosophical inquiry in 
religion has no bounds. The world and all 
the ages in which religion has appeared, 
one would say, provides the field of its search. 
Thus philosophy of religion and the history 
of religion become partners in the quest for 
religious truth. This is so as long as the 
philosopher of religion remains spectator, 
casting his scrutinizing eye over various cults 
and cultures. When, whether good or bad, 


.he decides with his contemporaries that our 


days as spectators are over, that existence 
confronts us with its urgent demands, his 
equanimity, with its farflung perspective, gives 
way to a more intensive inquiry into concerns 
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close at hand. Then it is that religion looms 
as a cultural problem, and the interpreter of 
religion becomes mindful of his identification 
with that culture in which his own life and 
mind have been reared. One hears the philos- 
opher of religion saying, along with the 
theologian, “We cannot feel our way into 
other cultures sufficiently to know them 
existentially. We must admit that such 
knowledge of religion as we are able to certify 
must come from a study of the religious tradi- 
tion by which we, ourselves, are sustained 
and shaped.” 

By this admission, the philosopher of reli- 
gion casts his lot with the theologian; in fact, 
he relates his task to that of the theologian 
in such a way that he makes his enterprise 
inseparable from theology and from the reli- 
gious tradition in which both are set. 

This is the situation into which philosophy of 
religion has presently come. Iam not apprais- 
ing that situation; I am simply acknowledging 
what has happened and what therefore will 
characterize the teaching of philosophy of 
religion, especially in the theological school. 

The teaching of philosophy of religion in 
this perspective is concerned essentially with 
the philosophy of the Christian faith. Or, 
if it seeks a wider orientation by which it can 
claim some universal validity, it will find its 
function and purpose at the point where it 
informs theology on the truth of the Christian 
faith in such ways, to be sure, as philosophy 
may determine truth: namely, by criteria 
which reason, and perhaps, observation, may 
provide. In a word, philosophy of religion, 
far from being an independent enterprise, 
or remotely related to the Christian religion 
by way of the history of religions, has become, 
in the present curriculum of the seminaries, 
a study of criteria, of theory of value, with 
which to appraise the theological task and 
to give fuller certainty to its reconstruction 
of the Christian faith. 

Perhaps it should be said that this is the 
focus of its efforts. Whatever is done beyond 
this task is of a peripheral nature, peripheral, 
not in the sense that it is unimportant from 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


some perspective, say in the context of earlier 


studies when the descriptive analysis of con- — 


cepts was more to the fore, but in the sense 


that it does not contribute to an understanding © 
of existential issues, which happen in most 7 


instances to be theological issues. 


The provinces of philosophy of religion and | 
of theology, respectively, are never easily | 


distinguished on all points; but in a time of 


transition and crisis, distinctions are | 
especially difficult; nor is the relationship ~ 
readily determined. This is not the place | 
to recount the efforts that have been made to | 
settle this issue, which is, after all, a technical | 
one; nevertheless, what has emerged out of © 
the rhythms of reaction in which theology | 
and philosophy of religion have alternately | 
ascended and descended, is a_ theological | 
situation in which the philosophical aspect | 
looms as a primary problem. It has come | 


about in part because of the blunt attempt of 
theologians like Emil Brunner to dismiss 
philosophy of religion from theological con- 
cern,' which, in turn, has raised the age-old 
Protestant issue of faith and reason; but also 
because of the release of a wealth of fecund 
metaphysical ideas whose theological implica- 
tion gives promise of a major era in philo- 


sophical-theological reconstruction, were these | 


implications to be pursued.?_ Under the stimu- 


lus of these suggestive resources of insight, | 
philosophy of religion is tempted into a func- [ 


tional relationship with theology, if only to 


help theology press forward in its effort to [ 


realize this opportunity that has been coming 
upon it with the steadiness and pervasiveness 
of a ground swell. In this relationship there 


are possibilities confronting us which give | 


promise of a genuinely creative epoch in reli- 
gious thought. 

A further point which is proper to mention 
in this gathering is that the mood that now 
possesses the theological school and shapes its 
temper of thinking in all fields, is one in which 
biblical theology becomes both relevant and 
compelling. And this does not depend upon 
whether there is a disposition to follow the Jead 
of dialectical theology; for the reawakening 6 
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interest in biblical thought is motivated, not 
by a dogmatic interest alone, but by one that is 
linguistic; or shall we say conceptual, as well: 
a way of looking upon ultimate meanings with 
the imagery and perspective of one disposed 
resources of imaginative insight, native to 
the pictorial mind of the Hebrew, which can 
help theologian and philosopher alike in their 
present task to find language suitable to 
discourse addressed to ultimate concerns. 

Philosophy of religion, then, as I sense its 
current tendency in the theological school 
(and in this I may simply be reflecting my 
own susceptibilities) is being drawn into a 
vortex of urgent concerns which are clearly 
theological in nature, and which focus upon 
the problem of faith as an enterprise more 
primary than that of reason or value; though 
in its ultimate consideration, faith must be 
an enterprise that issues in the life of reason 
and of value. 

Can it be true that if theology be lifted up 


it will draw philosophers and biblical scholars 
unto it? This is a dangerous thought, but 
one that has some credence when it is seen that 
the theological concern at its best is an effort 
to lift up the Christian faith in its total import 
as a contemporary concern, which must in- 
evitably draw in the workmen from these 
several fields, far and near, saying, without 
condescension, where this is possible, ‘I have 
need of thee.” 

In the long run, it is not theology that is 
being lifted up; but the Christian faith, and 
the issues of existence made urgent by these 
times, and the bearing that the one has upon 
the other. 


1 Philosophy of Religion. New York: Scribners 
1937. 

2 Cf. Whitehead, A. N., Adventure of Ideas. New 
York: Macmillan, 1933, Chs. X and XX; also Hart- 
shorne, Charles, ‘Theological Values in Current 
Metaphysics,” The Journal of Religion, July 1946. 

Cf. Dorothy Emmett, The Nature of Metaphysical 
Thinking. London: Macmillan, Ltd., 1946. 
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The Religion of Jeremiah 


JAMES T. VENEKLASEN* 


RE-STUDY of the book of Jeremiah 
A as a document and of the person of 
Jeremiah as a character will prove 
supremely profitable. The historian will find 
analogies for today; the poet’s fancy will be 
kindled; the biographer will discover rich lore; 
the psychologist will revel in research; the 
prophet will find much speculative material; 
the politician will be chastened; the reformer 
will be sobered; the preacher will be homi- 
letically refurbished; the pessimist may first 
chuckle but will be ultimately disillusioned; the 
optimist will be cautioned; the evangelist will 
be inspired; the individual soul will be com- 
forted and confirmed. So rich is the record 
and so broad the self-disclosure that profit will 
accrue to all who take up the study anew. 
The present study is frankly from the 
practical, rather than from the critical or 
merely pedagogical viewpoint. It remains in 
the area of “‘applied theology.” Because of 
the closely restricted time limit allowed for its 
presentation, it only sketchilly touches upon 
certain aspects of religion in Jeremiah, such 
as the political, the sociological and the 
theological; but deals more in detail with 
others, such as the historical, the psychological, 
the soteriological and the personal. We agree 
with Cornill’s estimate of Jeremiah: “We 
have in Jeremiah the purest and highest con- 
summation of the prophecy of Israel, and of the 
religion of the Old Teatament. After him One 
only could come who was greater than he.”? 
But a re-study must be made to appreciate 
fully such an estimate. 


I 


We wil] first consider briefly three aspects 
of religion in Jeremiah which cannot be termed 
“minor,” but of which space will not allow 
fuller treatment. 


* JAMES T. VENEKLASEN is Professor of Church: 
History at the Theological Seminary of the University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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The first is the political aspect of religion. 
Jeremiah lived and prophesied during the 
reigns of six rulers of Judah, Josiah, Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim, Jehoiakin, Zedekiah, and Gedaliah: 
roughly speaking between 639 and 586 B. C. 


The political and moral character of these _ 


rulers ranged all the way from the just, upright 


and humble Josiah, who ‘‘came near to being | 


the ideal king’ who ‘‘won the hearty approval 
and esteem of the prophet’? (22:15-16), 


“Did not thy father eat and drink, and do | 


judgment and justice, and then it was well 
with him? He judged the cause of the poor 
and needy; then it was well with him: was 
not this to know me? saith the Lord’’) 
down to the haughty, profligate, extravagant, 
unjust, God-defying Jehoaikim (22:13, 17-22, 
“Woe to him that buildeth his house by un- 
righteousness, and his chambers by wrong; 
that useth his neighbors’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work” 
etc.). Jeremiah does not attempt to have 
nor even claim to have any great political 
influence over these rulers. | 

But there are three political strains in his 
prophecies. The first is the democratic: he 
is the champion of the rights of the people 
(23 :1-2, ‘“Woe be unto the pastors that destroy 
and scatter the sheep of my pasture...Ye 
have scattered my flock, and driven them 
away, and have not visited them: behold 
I will visit upon you the evil of your doings, 
saith the Lord’). The second is the theo- 
cratic: he approves and calls for submission 
to the sovereign reign of God over Judah 
and all the nations (31:33). “I will be their 
God and they shall be my people” etc.)’. 
This is not inconsistent with the former strain 
but complementary to it. Jeremiah is some- 
thing of a pre-Puritan in advocating the 
reign of a sovereign people under a sovereign 
God. The third strain is the protectorate, 
pronouncement of the near annihilation of 
a people who have thrown off all moral 
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restraint and submission to God’s rule, are 
now to disappear as a nation, but will be 
preserved in captivity under God’s protection 
(32:27-41). The prophet must undergo the 
painful experience of watching ‘‘the lingering 
agony of an exhausted country.’* The reli- 


gious implication of these three political 


strains in his prophecies is clearly this: the 
repudiation of theocracy and the repression 
of democracy result in the annihilation of 
established government. Here is politics with 
a religious implication and religion with 
political aspects. The possible application of 
this to our modern political situation is self- 
evident. Here is the biblical instructor’s cue. 

The second aspect of religion briefly sketched 
is the sociological. It follows naturally upon 
the first. Jeremiah is a sociological observer. 
He traverses city streets and country lanes 
and finds slavery (5:1-2, ‘“‘Seek...if ye can 
find a man, if there be any that executeth 
judgment;”’ 5:28, “They overpass the deeds 
of the wicked; they judge not...the cause 
of the fatherless. . .and the right of the needy 
do they not judge’’); sex crimes, (5:7, “They 
then committed adultery, and assembled them- 
selves by troops in the harlots’ houses); 
class distinctions: (22:13-19, “I will build 
me a wide house and large chambers. . .ceiled 
with cedar, and painted with vermilion... 
but thine eyes and thine heart are not but 
for thy covetousness, and for to shed innocent 
blood, and for oppression and for violence); 
injustice in the courts: (7:5, “If ye thoroughly 
amend your ways and your doings; if ye 
thoroughly execute judgment between a man 
and his neighbor”); etc. He attributes this 
sociological deterioration to _ irreligion. 
So pessimistic and angered is he that he 
cynically demands, ‘“‘Run ye to and fro through 
the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places thereof, 
if ye can find a man, if there be any that doeth 
justly” (5:1). Here is a tender heart gone 
hysterical over what he observes. 

He lays down an ultimatum, as if speaking 
for God Himself: “If ye thoroughly amend 
your ways and your doings; if ye thoroughly 


execute justice between a man and his neigh- 
bor, if ye oppress not the sojourner, the father- 
less, and the widow, and shed not innocent 
blood in this place, neither walk after other 
gods to your own hurt, then will I cause you 
to dwell in this place” (7:5). The religious 
implication is clear: social justice and its 
motivation in religion are inseparable. God 
is just, holy, considerate of humanity; He 
has his stake in these social issues. Ignore 
God and you wrong man. The biblical 
instructor who seeks sociological material, and 
has a passion for the social gospel, will find 
his search richly repaid here, and this aspect 
of religion abundantly illustrated. 

The third aspect of religion briefly treated 
here is the theological. Jeremiah is a practical 
theologian. Negatively, he sternly denounces 
idolatry, declaring that “the gods of the 
heathen are not real beings but merely imagi- 
native creatures in the minds of their wor- 
shippers’®, (see also 2:11, “Hath a nation 
changed their gods, which are yet no gods?”’). 
He seems to find that the ignorant idolater 
has more standing with the true God than 
a people who have known the true God but 
have forgotten or ignored Him. (see 2:31, 
“Have I been a wilderness unto Israel? a 
land of darkness? wherefore say my people, 
We are lords; we will come no more unto 
thee?”). Positively, he describes the true 
God (10:10, ‘““But the Lord is the true God, 
he is the living God, and an everlasting king; 
at his wrath the earth shall tremble, and the 
nations shall not be able to abide his indig- 
nation’). Eiselen has summarized Jeremiah’s 
theology thus: “In his conception of the 
character of Jehovah he is in perfect accord 
with his predecessors in the prophetic office. 
Jehovah is the one God, righteous and just, 
pure and holy, merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger and yet sure to visit upon evil-doers 
their sins.” The biblical instructor, who 
must of necessity be something of a theologian, 
will find abundant material in Jeremiah for 
expansive interpretation. For the touchstone 
of all political philosophy and sociology must 
be an adequate theology. 
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II 


Now let us consider more intensively four 
other aspects of religion in Jeremiah, the 
historical, the psychological, the soteriological, 
and the personal. 

Consider, first, the historical. Jeremiah’s 
call to the prophetic office designated him 
as a “prophet unto the nations” (1:5) and 
defined his work to be “to root out, and to 
pul! down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
to build, and to plant” (1:10). That desig- 
nation and definition gave “‘a totally distinc- 
tive character’? to prophecy. Skinner well 
says, ‘The political situation had so changed 
since the dawn of written prophecy that 
there was no room for a merely national 
prophecy in Israel than for a merely national 
deity in religion’’*. Jeremiah’s nation was 
not merely a national entity; it was part 
of a great international system. In this 
international system there impended a great 
convulsion threatening the dissolution of the 
entire fabric of civilization. This convulsion 


is suggested by the seething caldron blown 


upon from the north (1:11-14). In the north 
was arising a new empire, Babylon, suddenly 
springing into the position of world leadership. 
Its career was to be that of a world conquest, 
like a lion roused from his lair, devastating 
the nations (4:7, 23-26, 5:15-17). Palestine 
was to be invaded. In this onward sweep 
of the conqueror, Judah was to fall a victim. 
Jeremiah had the tragic and seemingly un- 
patriotic duty of voicing the doom of his own 
people (4:5-13, 9:25-26). His people refused 
to believe him; they assumed a proud “‘strut- 
ting posture’.® Jeremiah plead in vain for 
an attitude of submission to the invader as 
the only possible way of survival. He used 
the symbol of the yoke, first of wood, which 
a false prophet broke as a sign of denial of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy; and then of iron as 
unbreakable, contending that submission was 
the will of God for Judah. King and people 
were deceived by the false prophet into re- 
fusing to submit (28:10-11). Jeremiah was 
then forced to prophesy Judah’s final doom 
in captivity (28:12-14). Here, of course, is 


history in the making. But it is more than 
history; it is a philosophy of history. Skinner 
remarks: “The prophet’s mind is the seismo- 
graph of providence”.!° Jeremiah believes 
that God is at work in history. In the suc- 
cession and fate of the kings of Judah from 
Josiah in 639 B. C. to Gedaliah in 586 B. C.; 
in the succession of empires and races from 
the Scythians in the seventh century through 
Assyria and Babylonia and Chaldea in the 
sixth century, history is not a mere medley of 
chance events, nor of military manoeuvers; 
it is the purposeful judgment and control 
cf God Himself over the world.’”™ God is 
shifting the fates of the nations according 
to his will. In chapter 25:15-28 we find 
the vision of the cup of wrath, which the 
prophet was to cause all nations and peoples 
to drink, for now God’s judgment was to 
be fulfilled over the whole earth. In chapters 
45 to 51 the roster of nations which were to 
be compelled to drink this cup is completed; 
they comprise the whole then-known world. 
It would be unfair to the meaning of the book 
to limit these prophecies to the invasions of 
Nebuchadnezzar. They seem to leap beyond 
any local area or any one historical event 
to the very course of time itself. -Here is 
history in its broadest aspect, the very course 
of the sovereign purposes of God in His world. 

Jeremiah is therefore no local prophet; 
he is “a prophet and statesman possessing 
the sense of going on a mighty mission for 
God, a man of destiny.’ That this was a 
difficult, delicate, and even painful mission 
for Jeremiah is very evident. A zealous 
patriot would rebel against it and we shall 
see later that Jeremiah does just that. But 
there is in his heart a higher patriotism than 
mere narrow nationalism. If God is supreme 
and Jeremiah is His prophet, then the prophet 
must submit and recognize God’s purpose of 
justice for all nations. ‘Justice and right 
are greater than patriotism, and there may 
come a time when a man cannot back his 
country and be right.’’® 

Here, then, is a tremendous aspect of re- 
ligion, the relation of God’s purposes to history. 
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Here is no cyclical, economic, political, hu- 
manistic philosophy of history. Here is the 
germ of the Christian interpretation of history 
as the on-going purpose of God, developing 
and progressing toward the goal of his kingdom 
in the universe. Writing such as this ought 
to thrill the biblical instructor today when 
dealing with the confusion and consequent 
fear in the minds of men. What an oppor- 
tunity for interpretation and inspiration to 
the mind seeking to find the solution to the 
riddle of the events of this era. One need 
not be dogmatic; he need only reveal the facts 
of such a book as this. And if he is inclined 
to exhortation, here is abundant ammunition. 

The second aspect of religion in Jeremiah 
with which we deal in greater detail is the 
psychological. Here the psychologist will 
revel; here is a mine for research for personality 
traits and problems. For in Jeremiah are 
all the makings of a “‘split personality.” This 
term is used, not in the sense of a type of 
insanity, but in the sense of a high-strung 
nature torn by inner conflicts. Spiritual 
conflict is constant in Jeremiah. He is buoyed 
by success, depressed by failure, always bur- 
dened, often indecisive. That is why it may 
be true that “Jeremiah is the most misunder- 
stood of all the great men of history.’ 
Healthy, but thought morbid; strong, but 
called weak; brave, but seemingly faint- 
hearted; great, but at times appearing small; 
he is a man of hard fortune. 

Let us note the elements of inner conflict 
in Jeremiah. There is, first, his regret at 
his very existence. ‘Cursed be the day wherein 
I was born; let not the day wherein my mother 
bare me be blessed. Cursed be the man who 
brought tidings to my father, saying, a man 
child is born unto thee, making him very 
glad” (15:10, 20:14-18). There is, again, 
his aversion to publicity. He seemed to hate 
it, to shudder at the thought of appearing 
in public. He is forbidden to have wife and 
family (16:1—2), but seems reconciled to this. 
He is denied such social intercourse as mourn- 
ing (16:5) and feasting (16:8), but this does 
not seem a hardship. Though of a priestly 


family, a native of Anathoth the priestly 
village (1:1), he seems to have shunned the 
priestly office. Yet he had to appear con- 
tinually in public places to pronounce the 
counsels of God, often decidedly against his 
own will. A third element in his conflict 
concerns his mission, his vocation as a prophet. 
Calling himself a child and therefore too 
immature to assume the prophetic role (1:6), 
he is nevertheless thrust into the most expan- 
sive prophetic role possible, to be “‘the prophet 
to the nations” (1:5), “the spiritual exponent 
of a coming world-revolution and the mouth- 
piece of God’s purpose therein...It is one 
of God’s miracles that he should make out of 
this soft-hearted, tremulous man, a ‘fenced 
city and an iron pillar and brazen walls, a 
tower and a fortress’” (See 1:18, 6:27, 
15:20). Again, his conflict concerns his patri- 
otism. Compelled to prouounce the doom of 
his own people, he appears in the role of a 
traitor (see 26:8-24; 32:6-12; and chapter 
37). Here his will and imagination must 
have been in sharpest conflict. ‘Passionate 
for peace, he was compelled to proclaim the 
certainty of war and see his land soaked with 
blood; ardently patriotic, he was called upon 
to counsel his nation to submit to the invader; 
deeply religious, he spent his life denouncing 
the established religion of his people as im- 
moral and its priests as flunkies.” And 
again, his conflict concerns his relation to 
his personal enemies. His ministry seemed 
to be a continuous martyrdom and his life 
is in constant danger at the hands of the 
priests (20:1f, 23:9f, 28:1, 29:1), of his neigh- 
bors at Anathoth (11:21, 20:16), and even 
of his own relatives (12:6). What should 
he do? Should he simply plead his own cause 
before God and leave it to him (see 15:10—21)? 
Should he pray for vengeance upon his per- 
secutors (see 18:19-23, 11:18f, 15:15f, 17:18, 
20:11-12)? Both of these he does. But 
ultimately he rises above any personal re- 
sentment or vindictiveness. “Jeremiah was 
the prophet of Jehovah; those who attacked 
him by that very act attacked his God; his 
curses are as much curses upon the enemies of 
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Jehovah as they are curses upon the prophet’s 
persecutors, called forth by an intense loyalty 
to his God, and the desire to see the divine 
righteousness triumph.’’” 

Again, his conflict arises out of his question- 
ing the integrity of God himself (4:10, 19). 
At times he is so wrought up at God’s seeming 
arbitrariness and vindictiveness that he is led 
to question whether God really loves His 
people (5:29). How can God love His people 
and then refuse to let His prophet intercede 
for them? (Compare 7:13-19 with 31:20.) 
Is God changeable? Is He subject to moods 
or whims or caprice? This is a_ serious 
conflict in the prophet’s mind. (See espe- 
cially 20:7-12.) Related to the above is 
still another element in his conflict, namely, 
the question of himself as God’s spokesman. 
Did Jeremiah imagine himself as God’s 
leader for Israel? Must he “pose’’® as the 
supreme instrument in the hand of Jehovah? 
Or is he really God’s appointed spokesman 
upon whom the power of God rests irresistibly? 
20:11 suggests that the last is the true under- 
standing of his position. His first thought 
is that God has deceived him, because he is 
“in derision daily, everyone mocketh me” 
(20:7). He says he is through. “I will 
not make mention of Him, nor speak anymore 
in His name” (20:9). But that becomes an 
impossible position because, ‘‘His word was 
in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, 
and I could not stay” (20:9), and now he is 
thoroughly convinced of his relation to God 
as an appointed spokesman. “The Lord is 
with me as a mighty terrible one; therefore 
my persecutors shall stumble; and they shall 
not prevail” (20:11). 

The psychologist will seek the reason for 
this conflict. Whereon is it based? Careful 
study will show that this is not hypochondria, 
no conjuring up of imaginary conflicts. It 
is not resentment over poverty or social 
isolation or over the denial of life’s normal 
relationships and privileges. Nor is it mere 
inferiority complex or personality weakness 


abhors. 


of genius. There might at the beginning 
of his career have been evidences of the small- 
town mind, of the diffidence of the rustic 
before the sophistication of the city. 

But basically it is something far deeper. 
It is the conflict of heart and conscience. 
Skinner’® cites the observation of Erbt that 
“Jeremiah was the first to introduce into 
prophecy this opposition between conscience 
and feeling, or between the voice of God 
and the impulse of the heart.” Skinner 
comments, ‘That which is characteristic of 
Jeremiah is the dialogue of two voices within 
himself, one known to the divine and the 
other consciously his own.” Chapter 4:10-31 is 
a clear example of this. In verse 10 he cries, 
“Ah Lord, God, surely thou hast greatly 
deceived this people and Jerusalem, saying, 
Ye shall have peace, whereas the sword 
reacheth unto the soul;’”’ and in verse 19 
he indicates how deeply his own heart is 
affected, “My bowels, my bowels! I am 
pained at my very heart...I cannot hold 
my peace, because thou hast heard, O my 
soul, the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war.’ Here is the crux of the conflict. His 
conscience compels him to do what his heart 
He must pronounce the doom of 
his own people, whom he passionately loves. 
No wonder he curses the day he was born. 
This is the crucifixion of a tender heart upon 
the cross of divine appointment to duty. 
Here is an Old Testament Gethsemane. 

Was that conflict ever resolved? There 
are biographers of Jeremiah who assert that 
it never was.”° It does appear at times that 
Jeremiah wants to escape, to get away from 
it all. (See 9:2, “Oh that I had in the wilder- 
ness a lodging place of wayfaring mem, that 
I might leave my people, and go from them!”. 
See also 12:5.) 

But there is better evidence that it was 
resolved, and in a glorious fashion. It was 
resolved in Jeremiah’s complete submission 
to and absorption in the will of God. He 
becomes conscious that God has called him 
(1:5), and commissioned him (1:7-8), and can 
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give him speech when occasion demands (1:6). 
His surrender is so complete that his own 
outlook and God’s seem to coalesce and fully 
correspond. God’s moral judgment becomes 
“the categorical imperative of the whole 
man.’”*! As a result the prophet becomes an 
unobstructed channel for the message of 
God to His people. His personality becomes 
the effective vehicle of God’s revelation. 
When he says in 6:11, “I am full of the fury of 
the Lord,” he speaks not for self, but for God. 
(See also 9:23,26:3, 42:5.) Gordon well says,” 
“Time and again it was only the call that 
steadied his nerve and rallied his courage. 
When challenged. ..he could only go back to 
that...Against his will he was driven out by 
the fierce insistence within him...for every 
time he turned back on God he was sent 
forward... Through it all there ran like a thread 
of gold the inescapable will of God. . .No evi- 
dence could be more direct that when he 
entered into communication with Jehovah; the 
true prophet was at the height of his ethical 
stature and gave place to no man living in his 
sublime moral majesty.”” God’s victory in the 
prophet’s heart is complete. The brave 
acceptance of the divine will, after fierce 
doubts and bitter rebellion, indicate that the 
conflict is ended, and there is a settled peace 
and a far-seeing assurance of God’s victory. 

Need I draw your attention to the rich 
pedagogical, but even richer moral and spir- 
itual material here for Biblical instruction 
to an age torn by intellectual and ideological 
and emotional and moral conflicts as to the 
meaning of existence or the aim of life? Are 
not all these conflicts ultimately seated in 
the refusal to surrender to the divine will and 
standards and program for life? In Jeremiah 
we have the proof that in the surrender to 
the will of God is the resolution of all such 
conflicts and the attainment of inner harmony 
and peace. How tremendous, then, is this 
psychological aspect of religion for this very 
day. 

The third aspect of religion in Jeremiah 
which we observe more intensely is the soterio- 
logical, that is, God’s charges against his 


rebellious, sinful, apostate people, but His 
plan for their ultimate redemption and restora- 
tion. 

Jeremiah has usually been considered as 
primarily the prophet of doom. He has 
therefore most frequently been called a 
pessimist, the woeful, the “weeping prophet,” 
whose mental attitude has been preserved 
in the modern term “‘jeremiad.”’ Gordon well 
says of him, “His pictures are probably the 
darkest in history, but they are likewise the 
most accurate, and in any case, these pictures 
heralded the end of the most unique nation 
of all time, so that there is little wonder that 
there is a dash of gloom.” (See 16:6-21). 
This doom of Judah is to be brought about 
through the invasions from the north (5:15-17, 
6:22-26), which are depicted as a storm of 
judgment upon a people that has forsaken 
God and fallen hopelessly into sin. 

Why this doom? What, specifically, are 
the sins which have brought this judgment 
upon them? The prophet is very explicit 
here. There is social injustice, the failure 
of the leaders to deal justly with the people 
(5:1, 2, 26-28). There is perjury. “Surely 
they swear falsely” (5:2). Sex crimes abound. 
The people ‘‘assemble themselves in troops 
at the harlots’ houses... Every one neigheth 
after his neighbor’s wife” (5:7). They are 
skeptical of God’s justice. “It is not he, 
neither shall evil come upon us” (5:12). 
They have sunk into open apostasy. “They 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
hewed them out cisterns that can hold no 
water” (2:13, 17, 19, 3:1). There is almost 
universal idolatry. ‘Many as thy cities are 
thy gods become, O Judah! And many as 
the streets of Jerusalem have ye appointed 
altars. . for burning incense to Baal” (11:9-14, 
44:25). Even the temple of Jehovah is defiled. 
“They have set their abominations in the 
house which is called by my name to defile 
it” (7:30; 32:24). Practical atheism was evi- 
dent. ‘Hath a nation changed their gods? 
but my people have changed their glory for 
that which doth not profit” (2:11). “Where 
are thy gods that thou hast made thee”’ (2:28)? 
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Self-righteousness followed. They thought 
themselves and their city inviolate. Their 
spiritual life was completely deadened, and 
their consciences were seared. ‘‘What is our 
iniquity? or what is our sin that we have 
committed against the Lord out God” (16:10)? 
But the summary and climax of their sin 
and apostasy is described in the figure of 
the broken covenant relation. This lies most 
sadly upon Jehovah’s heart. Mackay has 
well said, ‘The concept of the covenant 
between God and Israel, by which God became 
the God of Israel and Israel became the 
people of God, is the central category in 
Old Testament history and the key to the 
understanding of Israel’s religion.” This 
covenant, says Jeremiah, has been irremediably 
broken. ‘The covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; 
which covenant they brake” (31:32). See 
also Exodus 3:8, 19:5, and Hebrews 8:7-12). 
The breaking of this covenant on the part 
of Israel seems to release God from His part 
of the covenant to spare them as His people. 
This, then, is the acme of their long list of 
sins against their God, which are the cause 
for the doom which is ta come upon them. 
Was this condition of apostasy and its 
resulting doom hopeless and inevitable? The 
prophet at first seems to so believe and indi- 
cate. Israel is like an unreaped harvest (8:20), 
“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” It is like a spoiled, 
devastated wilderness (12:10); like an Ethio- 
pian whose pigment is permanent (13:23), 
like a leaopard whose spots cannot be changed 
(13:23), like a sick patient for whom there is 
no healing (8:22, 14:19), like an indelible 
mark which cannot be eradicated, not even 
with chemicals (2:22), like a recalcitrant for 
whom there can be no pity (15:5). The 
verdict against Judah is made in most telling 
words in 7:12-14, where the present judgment 
is likened to a former judgment of Israel: 
“Go ye now unto my place which was in 
Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, 
and see what I did to it for the wickedness 


of my people Israel. . .Therefore will I do unto F 
this house. ..as I have done to Shiloh.” All © 


this suggests the hopelessness of doom. 

But the prophet Jeremiah refuses to accept 
such a verdict as final. He declines to be 
merely a prophet of doom. While he is fully 
aware of all these sins, and concedes the 
justice of God in His severe judgment upon 
them, and while he obeys God’s command 
to pronounce this judgment, there is abundant 
evidence that he is constantly reluctant to do 
so, and that he maintains a desperate hope 
that there may be a conversion and redemption 
of his people so that they may be spared 
and restored. Skinner thus suggests his di- 
lemma: ‘Was his fundamental attitude one 
of resignation to the irrevocable decree of 
God? Or did he enter upon his work with a 
real and confident hope that the people would 
respond to his message and repent before 
judgment came on them to the uttermost?’ 
There are passages which seem to sustain 
both views. We know that though he was 
frequently forbidden to pray for his people 
(7:16, 11:14, 14:11), he does it nonetheless, 
in sublime words such as these: ‘‘O the hope 
of Israel, the savior thereof in time of trouble, 
why shouldest thou be as a stranger in the land, 
and as a wayfaring man that turneth aside 
to tarry for a night? Why shouldest thou be 
as a man astonied, as a mighty man that 
cannot save? Yet thou, O Lord, art in the 
midst of us, and we are called by Thy name; 
leave us not” (14:8). And these: “We 
acknowledge, O Lord, our wickedness and the 
iniquity of our fathers, for we have sinned 
against thee. Do not abhor us, for thy name’s 
sake, do not disgrace the throne of thy glory; 
remember, break not thy covenant with us’ 
(14:21). 

That brings us to the problem of Jeremiah’s 
relation to the reform under Josiah. This 
reform may have been the natural revulsion 
of a nation against the extreme apostasy that 
had obtained under Manasseh (1:16, 5:1-9, 
26-31) ; or it may have been the sincere reaction 
of the young king Josiah who had been brought 
up under the influence of godly advisers; or 
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it may have been the pressure of an anti- 
priestly group; or it may have been the earnest 
effort of a sincere reform group. There are 
several views, and there is support for all 
of them. The reforms were radical and dras- 
tic. They began with the finding of a book 
in the temple, alleged by some to be the orig- 
inal book of Deuteronomy, but by others 
to be a book written in the current period, 
hidden until the opportune moment, and then 
brought out and presented as an ancient 
original. We do not here pass upon the solu- 
tion of this critical problem. The reform 
touched especially the ritual and worship of 
the temple; but it did not stop there. It 
sought “the purification of public religion 
from its heathen excesses, and the assertion 
of Jehovah’s sole claim to the nation’s hom- 
age.’”6 Skinner®’ feels that in the early 
stages Jeremiah must have lent his moral 
support to the reform. Cohon** thinks that 
he must have been in close sympathy with 
much of it, but indicates three aspects of 
it with which he must have differed. First, 
Deuteronomy was national, while Jeremiah 
was moving in the direction of the individual. 
Second, Deuteronomy was legalistic while 
Jeremiah’s sympathies were in the direction 
of the ethical and spiritual. Third, Deu- 
teronomy’s emphasis on the divine government 
of the world was hard for Jeremiah to see 
at this early stage of his prophetic career. 
Findlay asserts that “While his (Jeremiah’s) 
language is affected by the Deuteronomic 
style, the Deuteronomic doctrine appears to 
be studiously avoided by him.’”® Jeremiah 
perhaps had to show some outward approval 
until he learned the real nature of the reform. 
But ere long the antipathy and opposition 
of the prophet becomes clear. The reform 
ended in failure for various reasons. One 
was the death of Josiah, the royal sponsor. 
Another was the disillusionment of the people, 
who had felt that national repentance and 
reform deserved a better reward than the 
catastrophic death of their pious king and 
their own subsequent bondage to Egypt, 
his conqueror. A greater reason was that 


the reform was superficial, incapable of coping 
with the prevalent, ingrained immorality and 
the wide-spread polytheism. No facile nor 
forcible change in the worship forms could 
convert the soul of the nation. But the 
greatest reason of all for the failure of the 
reform was the evidence that the very material 
instruments of the reform actually became 
fetishes and substitutes for the genuine reform 
of the heart. No outward form, or obedience 
to law even, when practised irrespective of 
the inner disposition of the heart, could satisfy 
either Jehovah or his prophet. No state 
religion, no royal decrees pronounced in favor 
of the religion of Jehovah, could in themselves 
produce the desired spiritual results. These 
could only be “sowing among thorns,” if not 
spiritually motivated. 

Jeremiah’s attack on the reform singles 
out the three symbolisms of the reform as 
spurious or ineffective. The first is the Law. 
This is external, and may have outward, but 
slavish, and not voluntary obedience. We 
shall deal with this in our next section. (But 
see 8:8-9.) The second is the Ark of the 
Covenant. This had been the symbol of 
God’s presence. But this could become merely 
a source of superstition if the real presence 
of Jehovah was made impossible because of 
their sins (3:16). The third is the Temple. 
It is strange that this should be attacked. 
It is, however, most severely attacked. But 
his severest attack is upon the sacrifices. 
(See 7:1-4, 11-14.) Here the prophet ‘‘makes 
the most startling statement in the whole 
Old Testament.’*° He seems to undercut 
the whole tradition of, and authority for, 
the sacrificial system of the Old Testament. 
7:21-23 reads, “Put your burnt-offerings 
unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For I 
spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings, 
or sacrifices. But this thing I commanded 
them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people; and walk 
ye in all the ways that I have commanded 
you, that it may be well unto you.” Does 
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this mean that God actually repudiates sacri- 
fices, that He never instituted them? Is this 
a contradiction to the whole Levitical code? 
We think it is not. It means, rather, a 
repudiation of the mere adherence to form, 
to the externalizing of the sacrifice, to the sub- 
stituting of the act of sacrifice for the genuine 
penitence and contrition of the heart, for 
the presenting of the symbol only for an 
atonement. This God has always repudiated, 
and he has always demanded the sacrifice 
of a humble and a contrite heart. Thus 
Jeremiah is only demanding what God has 
always done, and is denouncing what God 
has always refused to accept (See 3:22-23, 
4:3-4). If the people have been listening to 
the reformers who advocated only new forms 
of worship and renewed and multiplied sacri- 
fices, they have been misled. He pleads with 
them, “Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 
The temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah 
are these’ (7:4). Those who misled them are 
accused of dealing falsely, and of “healing 
the hurt of my people slightly, saying, Peace, 


peace, when there is no peace” (8:10-11). 
No wonder Jeremiah was persecuted for such 
scathing attacks on the established religion, 
and that all the organized ecclesiasticism of 
priest and false prophet sought his hurt. 
But Jeremiah does not stop at negative 


denunciation. He is confident of the ultimate 
salvation of his people, and he indicates the 
various steps by which this will be brought 
about. I am aided here by Prof. Eiselen’s 
fine summary.*' The first step is a limitation 
of the doom. This will not be a “full end”, 
not complete annihiliation (5:10, 18; 30: 
11; 46:28). God still thinks of His people (29: 
11). The second is the selection of a remnant, 
the true Israel, which will survive the calamity 
(15:11, 31:7). Israel, in the form of this 
remnant, will return from exile and re-inhabit 
the land of Palestine (30:7-11; 31:23-28). 
The third is the establishment of a New Jeru- 
salem, free from the corruption of the old 
city, which wil! be called “The Lord our 
Righteousness” (33:16). The fourth is the 
sending of a Redeemer, an ideal king, a 


descendant of David, a “Righteous Branch,” 
whose other name will be the same as that 


of the new city, ‘““The Lord our Righteousness” ~ 


(23:5-6). He will rule over the redeemed © 
people (30:9). The fifth is the striking of a 
new covenant between God and His people, 
to replace the old covenant which was forfeited 
through sin (11:8, 31:32). The sixth is the 
establishment of religion on a spiritual, not 
a legal nor ritualistic basis (24:7). Religion 
is to be denationalized and individualized 
(31:29-30). The seventh is the inclusion of 
other nations besides Israel in the profitable 
results of this salvation (16:19, 3:17, 4:2-3). 
The eighth is that all external symbols, law 
and ark and temple, and even sacrifices, in 
so far as they obscure realities, will disappear. 
Thus, by these steps, Israel’s pristine glory 
will be restored, when she becomes the re- 
deemed of the Lord, a healed nation (30:7), a 
newly chosen people, and partaker of the new 
covenant (50:34). God through his divine 
Redeemer will redeem and restore his people. 
How much happier Jeremiah must have been 
to be able to proclaim such a glorious message. 

There remains but one more aspect of 
religion in Jeremiah to be more intensively 
emphasized, namely, the personal. ‘This is, 
in many respects, unique, and to omit it would 
do injustice to the book. Wellhausen, quoted 
by Skinner,® holds that Jeremiah’s specific 
greatness lies in the sphere of personal religion. 
He is “a spirit touched to finer issues. . .to 
the religious susceptibility of the individual 
soul.”” Jeremiah emphasizes, in a sense ac- 
tually rediscovers, the need of individual 
redemption as distinct from national redemp- 
tion, and of individual fellowship with God. 
Jerusalem, the capital, is to fall to the con- 
queror; the temple, the seat of Israel’s worship, 
will be destroyed; the ark of the covenant 
will be taken and henceforth lost; ritual and 
form will lose their visible symbolism; the 
fellowship of other believers will be for the 
most part impossible. Thus the individual 
soul will be thrown back upon God, naked 
and alone. God will try the heart and the 
mind (17:10); he will consider only the purity 
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of heart that cries out to Him for help. This 
is the burden of the prophet’s message. His 
emphasis is on the single man. 5:1, “Seek 
in the broad places. ..if ye can find a man” 
(5:1)). So also in 9:23, he says, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord. Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
in his riches. But let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord, which exer- 
ciseth lovingkindness, judgment, and right- 
eousness in the earth; for in these things 
I delight, saith the Lord.” And again, in 
10:23, he says, “O Lord, I know that the 
way of man is not in himself, it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. O Lord, 
correct me, but with judgment; not in anger, 
lest thou bring me to nothing.” 

Here, in its ultimate significance, all religion 
must culminate. The final test of any and 
all religion is experience. Every man must 
be his own priest; his soul must itself be the 
shrine of God; his sacrifice must be the broken 


and contrite heart; he must say to God, 


“Q God, Thou art my God.” Anything short 
of these must fail the demands of God and 
the aspiration of the soul. 

Here, also, lies the great significance of that 
great passage in 31:31-34 concerning the new 
covenant. The old covenant was one between 
God and the nation; its vehicle was the law; 
its symbols were the graven stones and the 
ornate ark; the pillars of cloud and of fire. 
Its seat was first the tabernacle, then the 
Temple. Its mentors were prophets and 
priests; its seal was the slain beast; in tradition 
it became hereditary both as to nation and 
as to family. But God’s lament now is, 
“Which my covenant they brake.” Now 
there is to be a new covenant. This new 
covenant will be void of all material symbol 
orhuman instrument. It will be made directly 
between God and the individual, and its 
inscription will not be on stone which time 
and neglect can obliterate, but: “I will write 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in 


their hearts”. God will be known not through 
prophet or priest or neighbor, but directly 
in the soul: “They shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them 
saith the Lord.” 

Thus Jeremiah belongs to today as fully 
as he belonged to the century in which he 
lived. God thrust him forth, projected him 
into all the ages to come, as God’s great 
messenger to all men. He is our prophet 
as he was Israel’s and God’s. 
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Two Experiments in Teaching Religion to 
Pre-College Students 


ETHEL CUTLER* 


N THE city of Richmond, Virginia there 
are two country-day and boarding 
schools located two short blocks from 

each other. Both of them have in their board- 
ing departments students from widely scat- 
tered states, from South and North and West. 
During the last three years I have come to 
know through long conferences with the 
Headmaster of St. Christopher’s School for 
Boys, something of the course in religion 
in their upper school. I have had some share 
in creating the present course in St. Catherine’s 
School for Girls. 

Though my acquaintance with teen age 
girls has been rather far-flung, both across 
this continent and overseas, my experience 
in academic teaching of pre-college students 
covers only a little over three years. My 
report of the courses in religion in the two 
schools has both the continuing surprise at 
what may or may not happen in a classroom 
of teen agers, and the inevitable incompleteness 
of something just in the making. 

Both St. Christopher’s and St. Catherine’s 
are in the educational system of the diocese 
of Virginia. We are frankly committed to 
the belief that we can learn much from Jesus 
and his friends about the central problem of our 
day, the problem of human relationships. 
We are grappling with the fact so clearly 
stated by Raymond Fosdick that ‘We are 
living in two centuries” and that “between 
our twentieth century technology and our 
eighteenth century ideas is a dangerous gap 
... We have learned how to control nature 
before we have learned to control ourselves.” 


“ETHEL CUTLER is Head of the Department of 
Religious Education at St. Catherine’s School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. She has written three books; One 
Prophet—-and Another; One People Among Many, and 
They Told about Jesus, all published by the Woman’s 
Press 


It is this learning how to control ourselves, 
how to live among our neighbors, how to make 
our contribution to the dream of the long ago 
and now, “of peace on earth among men with 
whom God is pleased,’ that lies behind 
and motivates work in the courses in religion 
at St. Christopher’s and St. Catherine’s. Both 
schools have two periods of religious teaching 
in the curriculum each week from the kinder- 
garten to graduation. It is with the academic 
course in religion for the upper school students 
that this paper is concerned. 

The course at St. Christopher’s which forms 
a unit through Forms ITI-VI seeks to acquaint 
the boys with the rise and development of 
Hebrew-Christian thought from the early 
centuries until our own day. Its work is 
built largely on the study of text books and 
the discussion of the material presented by 
the writers, supplemented by the instructors 
and by some reading in the library. 

Form III spends the year on a study of the 
Old Testament section of Walter Russell 
Bowie’s Story of the Bible. The students 
memorize selected passages from the Bible, 
study different types of literature and follow 
Dr. Bowie’s unfolding story of the search 
for God among the Hebrews. 

Form IV studies the records about Jesus, 
how the synoptic gospels grew from the early 
pronouncement and healing stories to the 
writing of Mark and Matthew and Luke. 
Much of the year is devoted to the careful 
study of Mark’s gospel with commentary 
notes. The Sermon on the Mount from 
Matthew, and selected parables from Luke 
form the basis of discussion on the teachings of 
Jesus. The Goodspeed translation is used. 
Frank and open discussion in class is en- 
couraged. 

Form V makes a study of Church History, 
the broad sweep of development of the 
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TEACHING RELIGION TO PRE-COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Christian Church from Paul of Tarsus to 
Jane Addams of Chicago. Good Christian 
Men by H. M. P. Davidson and An Introduc- 
tion to the Episcopal Church by J. B. Bernardin 
are used as text-books. The emphasis is 
laid on the impact of the world upon 
Christianity and of Christianity upon the 
world, bringing out the way in which 
Christianity adapted itself to new conditions. 
There is discussion of the church under per- 
secution, the church under the empire, the 
ascetic way of life in the church, the church 
community in the world, and the place of the 
individual in the community. 

Form VI builds up its Christian theology 
and ethics. The texts studied are Theology 
for Christian Youth, by H. D. Gray and 
Christian Behavior by C. S. Lewis. There is 


a study of great passages from the Bible that 
throw light on man’s experience of God, the 
stories of creation in Genesis, the experience 
of Elijah on Mt. Horeb, of Isaiah in the temple 
and Jeremiah in Anathoth, of the writer of 
the book of Jonah in a narrow-minded Jewish 
community and of Paul, citizen of the Roman 


Empire. The course is developed as a dis- 
cussion of Christian faith and conduct, with 
primary emphasis on the doctrines of God 
and man. 

These four years expose the students to 
the development of the Christian faith from 
its far-off roots in the ancient Hebrew quest 
for God down to present-day thinking in 
the Christian Church. 

The course at St. Catherine’s is developed 
from a somewhat different angle but with 
a like purpose. It undertakes to help the 
girls realize the long sweep of history and the 
wide diversity of thought in the great source 
book of the Christian Church, the Bible. 
Because from the earliest ages women have 
been concerned with people, their basic like- 
nesses and their outstanding differences, con- 
cerned to help older and younger people live 
together in growing unity created out of their 
very diversity, this course centers about the 
relations of individuals and peoples to each 
other, from the nomadic life of the early 
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Hebrews to the triumphant faith of the early 
Christians that “there cannnot be Greek and 
Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, bar- 
barian, Scythian, slave, freeman, but Christ 
is all and in all” (Col.4:11R.S.V.). 

The conviction is strong in the department 
that it is of primary importance to use the 
Bible as our source book. It is as true of these 
great translations of the Hebrew-Christian 
literature as of the study of any other litera- 
ture, that only by reading and rereading the 
text itself does one come to savor its out- 
standing characteristics and begin to share 
the life experience of its people in their own 
day and age. 

The Smith-Goodspeed Complete Bible is 
used for the study of the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, The Revised Standard Version 
for the New Testament. Albert E. Bailey’s 
Daily Life in Bible Times is used as collateral 
reading for the four years. It gives a back- 
ground of social customs for different stages 
of the development of the people as maps 
give a growing sense of locale. 

That the girls may realize from the begin- 
ning of their study in the upper school that 
the Hebrew people were a part of a far wider 
civilization in the ancient Near East, by which 
they were continually influenced, and to which 
they made their own peculiar contribution, 
the Ninth Grade studies outstanding episodes 
in the history of the Hebrews from the days 
of Moses to the first Christian century. This 
course parallels their course in ancient history, 
and they see among the Hebrews as among 
other peoples the slow development from 
nomadic to agricultural to urban life. They 
share the struggle of this people through 
triumph and disaster, failure in human rela- 
tions and slow progress upward in their belief 
of their God as the God of righteousness who 
demands of them and in time of all peoples 
relations of brotherhood one with another. 

The tenth grade begins to find its way into 
the thought forms and literary expression of 
a people different from ourselves. The stu- 
dents become acquainted with some of the 
prophets, Amos and Hosea and Isaiah of 
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Jerusalem, Jeremiah and Isaiah of Babylon, 
and that storyteller with a vision of the wide- 
ness of God’s mercy, the writer of the small 
tract about Jonah of Gathhepher. They go 
back to their memories of the first prophet 
of the Hebrews who taught his people Ten 
Short Words, and recall a parable of one ewe 
lamb which a prophet risked his life to tell 
a king. 

They struggle to attune their ears and their 
understanding to the appreciation of poetry 
where ideas rhyme instead of sounds. Songs 
of the people and words of the wise supplement 
the voices of the prophets till some of the 
girls achieve little poems of everyday life 
as the Hebrews wrote poetry—of the park 
in the sunshine or the intermission at the 
theater. They catch something of the absence 


of a sense of time from Hebrew thought—that 
action matters but not when it happened. 
They watch the long slow growth of the idea of 
God, and the continuing struggle between the 
idea of the Jews, God’s chosen people, and the 
idea of all people, the chosen of God. They 


are started on the road to the understand- 
ing of Jesus, a Jew of Galilee of the nations. 

In the junior year the girls study the early 
records about Jesus. They work until Christ- 
mas on the Gospel of Mark so as to become 
acquainted with the purpose and content 
of one portrayal of Jesus as a basis of com- 
parison with other records which differ both 
in the reason for writing and the picture of 
Jesus which emerges. They try to find their 
way back to an age when everybody knew 
that all sickness was because of wickedness 
and insanity was caused by the demons who 
came up from the depths to possess men. 
They watch Jesus move among the crowds, 
compassionate, understanding, attracting men 
and women and tiny toddlers by his simple 
stories of everyday life; repelling men of 
rigid integrity by his freedom to put kindness 
before ritual. They begin to sense his love 
for all men till they see the cross as inevitable, 
and the “First Day’s” dawning after Good 
Friday, a day celebrated ever since because 
life and love had conquered death and hate. 
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They follow his friends from that first 
Easter as they told their Jewish neighborsabout 
Jesus, and then Greeks who cared so much 
about ideas that the Book of the Sayings 
gradually took shape. They make a sampling 
of a harmony and polychrome to see the rela- 
tion of Mark to the later gospels and of how 
we can recover that Book of the Sayings from 
Matthew and Luke. Then they mark and 
read the Sayings in their twofold form, and 
think of the meaning of Jesus’ way of life. 

They begin to see the gospels emerge from 
earlier records, Mark after the burning of 
Rome, Matthew and Luke-Acts much later. 
They Told about Jesus by Ethel Cutler, helps 
here to give ready access to contemporary 
records from Greeks and Romans. But most 
of all teachers and students work together 
that in the spring each girl may write A 
Little Book about Jesus. To do this she must 
know what Mark thought most important 
about Jesus, how Matthew portrayed him, 
what Luke emphasized in his two volume work. 
She must read at least three modern books 
about him and weave her own story in prose 
or verse. 

The seniors may remember from the past 
year that Christianity, the new religion that 
grew out of Judaism began in 30 A.D. They 
study how this new religion spread across the 
Roman Empire. First of all there is Paul, 
the Jew and Roman citizen who wrote letters 
to his friends. The Seniors learn to know him 
from what he wrote about himself in Galatians, 
I Thessalonians, Philemon; Philippians, parts 
of the Corinthian letters and part of Romans. 
They begin to understand what Paul believed 
before God revealed his Son to him, and what 
new ideas came to possess him with that 
experience. Then they study the second 
volume of Luke-Acts and pick up from that 
record of a later day the story of the spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome. It is 
during these months when the students are 
studying the basic ideas of Judaism and 
Christianity that sometimes the classes wander 
far afield to explore the basis of brotherhood 
in Buddhism or among the Moslems, to dis- 
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cover the place of women in different religions, 
to ponder differing ideas about God. 

At long last they come to the writings 
of a great genius who was not content to 
translate the story of Jesus from Aramaic 
to Greek, but who dared to retell that story in 
the thought forms of the Greeks instead of 
in the modes of expression dear to the hearts 
of the Hebrews. And here they are “at 
home.” Their long pilgrimage in quest of 
understanding of an alien people of a strange 
tongue and stranger ways has led some of 
them at least to glimpse partially and imper- 
fectly, and still afar off, the value of diversity 
in the larger unity which gives promise in 
our day of One World at Peace. 


“Now faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the conviction of things not seen” 
(Hebrews 11:1 R.S.V.). Faith, I take it, 


is one of the controlling factors in the life of 
every teacher. Only on rare occasions is it 
given to any one of us to catch even a glimpse 


of what is happening in the minds of our 
students. Perhaps you will enjoy certain 
surprises that have come our way in the de- 
partment. Something happened! 

It was a tenth grader who wrote: 

Mr. Hosea was hopelessly lost. Driving 
to his country home in Pennsylvania from 
New York City where he owned a publishing 
firm, he had decided to try a new road which 
would take slightly longer, so that he could 
meditate on several recent family events. 
Seeing an elderly farmer spraying apple trees, 
he decided to ask him how to get back on the 
regular route; so he got out of his automobile 
and leaning across the fence shouted “Hello” 
to the rugged farmer. 

The farmer, wiping the perspiration off 
his brow, stalked over to the fence and drawled, 
“Hello yourself. Are you lost?” 

Mr. Hosea stared at the farmer with un- 
concealed incredulity. ‘“Aren’t you Mr. Amos 
who made a number of speeches in New York 
a few years ago?” 
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Mr. Amos glanced up startled, “Why, 
yes. How did you recognize me?” 

Mr. Hosea replied, “I was passing by you 
in New York when I saw the motley throng 
around you, and thinking you to be just 
another soap box-orator, I stopped to listen 
to you. Frankly I was astonished at the 
context of your speech...Munich has now 
become so infamous that most Americans avoid 
mentioning it, but you certainly did not beat 
about the bush in telling of it. The stupidity 
of selling iron and steel to Japan for making 
weapons with which to fight the Chinese was 
clearly brought out, but I still failed to 
recover my senses and realize the folly of the 
isolationist position...We were too busy 
earning and spending money, giving wild 
parties and making a vain show of Christianity 
when in reality everyone was worshipping 
the gods, Greed, Vanity, Jealousyand Lust. . .” 

(At this point Mr. Amos takes Mr. Hosea 
up to his house for cider and doughnuts and 
as they sit before a roaring fire, Mr. Hosea 
talks of his personal problem.) 

Mr. Amos scratched his head perplexedly 
and after sweeping the crumbs from his lap 
to the floor, he said rather pointlessly, ‘“‘What 
will you do?” 

Suddenly springing up, Mr. Hosea cried, 
beating his clenched fist in the palm of his 
hand, “T’ll take her back! She has sinned 
against me, yet so has the United States sinned 
against God. Have we not refused to love our 
neighbors as ourselves? Have we not coveted 
wealth and power? God is punishing us for 
this through war, but when we have proved our 
fidelity, peace will come once more. . .Strid- 
ing over to Mr. Amos he clasped his hand 
vigorously and the animated expression en his 
face proved beyond doubt that he understood 
the real meaning of God’s love and forgiveness. 

A senior read and reread the Fourth Gospel. 


The Man of Bethesda. 


Thirty eight years had I lain by the pool, 

Had I watched there in agony, weak and despairing, 
There I saw others made whole by the Angel, 

But no one in Palestine, no one had helped me. 
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Jerusalem, Jeremiah and Isaiah of Babylon, 
and that storyteller with a vision of the wide- 
ness of God’s mercy, the writer of the small 
tract about Jonah of Gathhepher. They go 
back to their memories of the first prophet 
of the Hebrews who taught his people Ten 
Short Words, and recall a parable of one ewe 
lamb which a prophet risked his life to tell 
a king. 

They struggle to attune their ears and their 
understanding to the appreciation of poetry 
where ideas rhyme instead of sounds. Songs 
of the people and words of the wise supplement 
the voices of the prophets till some of the 
girls achieve little poems of everyday life 
as the Hebrews wrote poetry—of the park 
in the sunshine or the intermission at the 
theater. They catch something of the absence 


of a sense of time from Hebrew thought—that 
action matters but not when it happened. 
They watch the long slow growth of the idea of 
God, and the continuing struggle between the 
idea of the Jews, God’s chosen people, and the 
idea of all people, the chosen of God. They 


are started on the road to the understand- 
ing of Jesus, a Jew of Galilee of the nations. 

In the junior year the girls study the early 
records about Jesus. They work until Christ- 
mas on the Gospel of Mark so as to become 
acquainted with the purpose and content 
of one portrayal of Jesus as a basis of com- 
parison with other records which differ both 
in the reason for writing and the picture of 
Jesus which emerges. They try to find their 
way back to an age when everybody knew 
that all sickness was because of wickedness 
and insanity was caused by the demons who 
came up from the depths to possess men. 
They watch Jesus move among the crowds, 
compassionate, understanding, attracting men 
and women and tiny toddlers by his simple 
stories of everyday life; repelling men of 
rigid integrity by his freedom to put kindness 
before ritual. They begin to sense his love 
for all men till they see the cross as inevitable, 
and the “First Day’s” dawning after Good 
Friday, a day celebrated ever since because 
life and love had conquered death and hate. 
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They follow his friends from that first 
Easter as they told their Jewish neighborsabout 
Jesus, and then Greeks who cared so much 
about ideas that the Book of the Sayings 
gradually took shape. They make a sampling 
of a harmony and polychrome to see the rela- 
tion of Mark to the later gospels and of how 
we can recover that Book of the Sayings from 
Matthew and Luke. Then they mark and 
read the Sayings in their twofold form, and 
think of the meaning of Jesus’ way of life. 

They begin to see the gospels emerge from 
earlier records, Mark after the burning of 
Rome, Matthew and Luke-Acts much later. 
They Told about Jesus by Ethel Cutler, helps 
here to give ready access to contemporary 
records from Greeks and Romans. But most 
of all teachers and students work together 
that in the spring each girl may write A 
Little Book about Jesus. To do this she must 
know what Mark thought most important 
about Jesus, how Matthew portrayed him, 
what Luke emphasized in his two volume work. 
She must read at least three modern books 
about him and weave her own story in prose 
or verse. 

The seniors may remember from the past 
year that Christianity, the new religion that 
grew out of Judaism began in 30 A.D. They 
study how this new religion spread across the 
Roman Empire. First of all there is Paul, 
the Jew and Roman citizen who wrote letters 
to his friends. The Seniors learn to know him 
from what he wrote about himself in Galatians, 
I Thessalonians, Philemon; Philippians, parts 
of the Corinthian letters and part of Romans. 
They begin to understand what Paul believed 
before God revealed his Son to him, and what 
new ideas came to possess him with that 
experience. Then they study the second 
volume of Luke-Acts and pick up from that 
record of a later day the story of the spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome. It is 
during these months when the students are 
studying the basic ideas of Judaism and 
Christianity that sometimes the classes wander 
far afield to explore the basis of brotherhood 
in Buddhism or among the Moslems, to dis- 


cover the place of women in different religions, 
to ponder differing ideas about God. 

At long last they come to the writings 
of a great genius who was not content to 
translate the story of Jesus from Aramaic 
to Greek, but who dared to retell that story in 
the thought forms of the Greeks instead of 
in the modes of expression dear to the hearts 
of the Hebrews. And here they are “at 
home.” Their long pilgrimage in quest of 
understanding of an alien people of a strange 
tongue and stranger ways has led some of 
them at least to glimpse partially and imper- 
fectly, and still afar off, the value of diversity 
in the larger unity which gives promise in 
our day of One World at Peace. 


“‘Now faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the conviction of things not seen” 
(Hebrews 11:1 R.S.V.). Faith, I take it, 
is one of the controlling factors in the life of 
every teacher. Only on rare occasions is it 
given to any one of us to catch even a glimpse 
of what is happening in the minds of our 
students. Perhaps you will enjoy certain 
surprises that have come our way in the de- 
partment. Something happened! 

It was a tenth grader who wrote: 

Mr. Hosea was hopelessly lost. Driving 
to his country home in Pennsylvania from 
New York City where he owned a publishing 
firm, he had decided: to try a new road which 
would take slightly longer, so that he could 
meditate on several recent family events. 
Seeing an elderly farmer spraying apple trees, 
he decided to ask him how to get back on the 
regular route; so he got out of his automobile 
and leaning across the fence shouted “Hello” 
to the rugged farmer. 

The farmer, wiping the perspiration off 
his brow, stalked over to the fence and drawled, 
“Hello yourself. Are you lost?” 

Mr. Hosea stared at the farmer with un- 
concealed incredulity. ‘“‘Aren’t you Mr. Amos 
who made a number of speeches in New York 
a few years ago?” 
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Mr. Amos glanced up startled, “Why, 
yes. How did you recognize me?” 

Mr. Hosea replied, “I was passing by you 
in New York when I saw the motley throng 
around you, and thinking you to be just 
another soap box-orator, I stopped to listen 
to you. Frankly I was astonished at the 
context of your speech...Munich has now 
become so infamous that most Americans avoid 
mentioning it, but you certainly did not beat 
about the bush in telling of it. The stupidity 
of selling iron and steel to Japan for making 
weapons with which to fight the Chinese was 
clearly brought out, but I still failed to 
recover my senses and realize the folly of the 
isolationist position...We were too busy 
earning and spending money, giving wild 
parties and making a vain show of Christianity 
when in reality everyone was worshipping 
the gods, Greed, Vanity, Jealousyand Lust. . .” 

(At this point Mr. Amos takes Mr. Hosea 
up to his house for cider and doughnuts and 
as they sit before a roaring fire, Mr. Hosea 
talks of his personal problem.) 

Mr. Amos scratched his head perplexedly 
and after sweeping the crumbs from his lap 
to the floor, he said rather pointlessly, “What 
will you do?” 

Suddenly springing up, Mr. Hosea cried, 
beating his clenched fist in the palm of his 
hand, “T’ll take her back! She has sinned 
against me, yet so has the United States sinned 
against God. Have we not refused to love our 
neighbors as ourselves? Have we not coveted 
wealth and power? God is punishing us for 
this through war, but when we have proved our 
fidelity, peace will come once more. . .Strid- 
ing over to Mr. Amos he clasped his hand 
vigorously and the animated expression en his 
face proved beyond doubt that he understood 
the real meaning of God’s love and forgiveness. 

A senior read and reread the Fourth Gospel. 


The Man of Bethesda. 


Thirty eight years had I lain by the pool, 

Had I watched there in agony, weak and despairing, 
There I saw others made whole by the Angel, 

But no one in Palestine, no one had helped me. 
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Then there came Jesus, Jesus God’s Son. 

And he noticed my plight though all mean souls had 
failed. 

“Do you want to get well?” Such was his query. 

And I walked for the first time in thirty eight years. 

Now I know ‘tis what matters—the qualification— 

You only know Christ with sincerest desire. 


Lazarus at the Crucifixion. 


My name is Lazarus. I have been dead. 

Four days have I spent in the Land of the Shadows. 
No one can know if ’twere horror that faced me, 

Or if it were beauty that sundered my soul. 

No one can feel as I feel when I see him, 

For he’s twisted and wracked on a cross on the hill. 
Here I can see him, see him a-dying, 

Yet he has the power to turn away death. 

Jesus is killed by his love of mankind, 

But Christ liveth in all who believe on the Lord. 


Another Senior, writing about Paul as she 


The so-called minor prophets of Israel here 
offer some major insights for today’s world. 
This book takes, one by one, the twelve books 
of the minor prophets, examining their origin, 
their content, and their relevance for today. 
It is work of genuine scholarship, but it is a 
re-creation of the meaning of ancient times 


Dr. Calkins is Pastor Emeritus of First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
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came to know him through his letters closed 
her paper: 

“This man has so much power and drive, his 
description is so full of life and enthusiasm, 
temper and complete joy, faith and perfect 
love, that after studying him, Paul becomes a 
constant reference in your daily thoughts, and 
his extreme stamina servesasa crutch to others 
who in any way are affected.”’ 

Paul’s words convey so much better than my 
own the thought with which I would close. 


“Not that we have already obtained or are already 
perfect. . . 

One thing we do, forgetting what lies behind and strain- 
ing forward to what lies ahead, we press on toward 
the goal for the prize of the upward call of God in 
Christ Jesus’ (Phil. 3:12-14 in part). 


and ancient wisdom which will hold every 
reader, lay and clerical. 

“Some of the more obscure parts of the 
Bible become dynamic and pregnant with 
contemporary meaning as a result of Dr. Cal- 
kin’s skilful treatment. Not in our genera- 
tion has there been such a valuable study of 
the minor prophets.’”—Religious Book Club 


$3.00 
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Spinoza: Portrait of a Spiritual Hero. By 
Rupo.tr Kayser. With an Introduction by 
Albert Einstein. (Translated by Amy Allen 
and Maxim Newmark.) New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1946. xix + 326 pages. 
$3.75. 


Most books about Spinoza are almost as 
abstract and severely logical as is his Ethics. 
Kayser’s life of Spinoza is something new. 
It is not in need of Einstein’s name to give it 
merit. In this book we have a living person- 
ality, surrounded by living personalities. 
Spinoza’s family is traced back to the Marranos 
(“the swine”)—those Jews of Spain and 
Portugal who were forced by their Catholic 
overlords to submit to baptism, yet were never 
Christians at heart and were not treated as 
such. After dire sufferings a large number of 
them fled to Calvinist Holland where they 
experienced the ironic fate of falling under 
suspicion of being Papists. It was in this 
community that Baruch Despinoza’s family 
and his Jewish persecutors lived. 

The story of how the gentle but firm Spinoza 
followed his conscience to the point where the 
hateful curse of excommunication from the 
Synagogue was pronounced on him has never 
been better told, to this reviewer’s knowledge. 
Each individual around him is psychographed 
in a style that Gamalie] Bradford would envy. 
The attempt of his relatives to deprive him of 
his inheritance, his victory in the law courts, his 
renunciation of its fruits so that henceforth he 
led a life of voluntary poverty as a lens-grinder, 
his human relations with friend and foe, his 
spiritual triumph over disease—all are de- 
picted here in vivid detail. 

This is a book of value to many different 
kinds of readers. Devotees of biography, 
students of the history of religion, of phi- 
losophy, and of culture will find it very re- 
warding. Jews, Christians, and the irre- 
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ligious will all be attracted by it. The author’s 
emphasis is on Spinoza’s life and times rather 
than on a close analysis of his thought, al- 
though due attention is given to the place of 
all of his writings in his life. 

The volume closes with a_ well-selected 
bibliography but the book unfortunately lacks 
an index. The only substantial omission 
which the reviewer noted concerns Spinoza’s 
rejection of the call to teach in Heidelberg. 

This picture of a free soul in an age of per- 
secution will cause every lover of liberty to be 
grateful for the advances that have been made 
since Spinoza’s day. On the other hand, 
Spinoza’s experience and the facts of our own 
times cause us to be painfully aware how many 
struggles for freedom remain to be waged in 
the church and out—for Jews, for negroes, for 
pacifists, and for countless other oppressed 
groups. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Religion of a Scientist: Selections from Gustav 
Tu. FECHNER. Edited and Translated by 
WALTER Lowrie. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1946. 281 pages. $3.50. 


After forty years of brooding over the effect 
of darwinism upon his beloved vitalism, Dr. 
Lowrie has elected to enter the lists against 
mechanistic science. He throws down the 
gage to battle screaming, “...All we can 
expect of scientists is intellectual honesty... 
The story of the Darwinian theory is a 
sorry example of scientific pride and prej- 
udice... The death notice ought to have 
been written, and written long before this, by a 
biclogist as the nearest of kin; but because no 
biologist, zodlogist, or paleontologist would 
announce even in the most euphemistic terms 
that Darwinism had “passed”, Professor More, 
who was a physicist, had to write the obituary 
—and he did it in very plain words. The news 
was not welcomed—even by the godly. For 
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in academic circles it is not good form to speak 
ill of Darwinism. ...out of consideration for 
the repute of science, lest the public should 
find out that about such an important matter 
scientists have for several generations been de- 
ceived and have been deceivers. . .” 

His challenge hurled, Dr. Lowrie scuttles to 
safety behind the facade of authority he has 
reared through a ‘jumble of biography, ex- 
position and quotation’ for Gustav Theodor 
Fechner. By drawing heavily upon the pan- 
theistic writings of this 19th century specu- 
lative physicist, he attempts by inference and 
direct statement to disprove Darwinism. 
The opinions of Fechner would have carried 
some weight, even in the present century, 
had they been built upon the rock of 
observation instead of the sands of speculation. 
They would have been still more forceful if his 
scientific experience had been gained in biology 
instead of physics. Proficiency attained in 
one science does not make for authority in 
another. Physicists More and Fechner, in 
spite of their accomplishments in physics, have 
no standing in biology and are therefore not 
competent to pass upon Darwinism. 

Some attempt is made to give Fechner po- 
sition in the field of biology by a consideration 
of his contributions to the founding of modern 
psychology. Inasmuch as Dr. Lowrie has 
referred several times to the high value William 
James places upon the philosophy of Fech- 
ner, it is fitting that this authority be quoted 
concerning Fechner’s contributions to psy- 
chology. On page 534 of James’s Principles 
of Psychology, Vol. I., the following statement 
appears. 


“‘Fechner’s book was the starting point of a new de- 
partment of literature, which it would be perhaps 
impossible to match for the qualities of thoroughness 
and subtlety, but of which, in the humble opinion of 
the present writer, the proper psychological outcome 
is just nothing.” 


This quotation is taken from page 549 of the 
same volume. 


“The Fechnerian Maasformel and the conception of 
it as an ultimate ‘psychophysic law’ will remain an 
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‘idol of the den’, if ever there was one. Fechner 
himself indeed was a German Gelehrter of the ideal 
type, at once simple and shrewd, a mystic and an 
experimentalist, homely and daring, and as loyal to 
facts as to his theories. But it would be terrible if 
even such a dear old man as this could saddle our 
Science forever with his patient whimsies, and, in a 
world so full of more nutritious objects of attention 
compel all future students to plough through the 
difficulties, not only of his own works, but of the still, 
drier ones written in his refutation.” 

Dr. Lowrie’s vituperative attack upon 
science will rouse but few to battle. Those 
who would have fought for the right to break 
the first lance with him have “passed” away. 
Modern men of science and religion, con- 
fronted with differences of opinion, find acri- 
monious debate fruitless. They strive for 
truth, praying alike for ‘strength to face a fact 
though it slay them.’ 

Concerning the passing of Darwinism, Dr. 
Lowrie is sadly misinformed. Certain aspects 
of the theory have been questioned in the past 
by men of competence, others are now, and 
undoubtedly still others will be in the future. 
The result is change, not death, a fact Dr. 
Lowrie could have discovered for himself had 
he spent as much time in the present as he did 
in the past. (The bulk of the references cited 
in this book hover around the turn of the cen- 
tury; only one, a translation of one of Fechner’s 
works, is later than 1926.) Not only could he 
have discovered this fact, but he could have 
gained some insight into the ‘intellectual 
honesty’ of scientists had he chanced to read 
even the introductory chapter of Julian Hux- 
ley’s Evolution: The Modern Synthesis, a book 
rich in information on biological experimen- 
tation and its relation to evolution. 

Religion of a Scientist does not accomplish 
the author’s purpose. 

NEVILLE L. BENNINGTON 

Department of Biology, 

Beloit College 


The Idea of Perfection in the Western World. 
By Martin Foss. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. 102 pages. $1.50. 


Mr. Foss does not write as historian of ideas, 
although his work includes much historical 
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discussion. Much less does he take the role of 
poet or preacher, to commend the idea of 
perfection as an ideal which has lured men’s 
minds and wills to new truth, beauty and 
goodness. Rather, he assumes the task of 
iconoclastic critic. He writes, in fact, to argue 
that in ethics, aesthetics and theology the idea 
of perfection is invalid and productive of many 
mischievous results. 

“Perfection,” he says, “is the conformity of 
a reality to its concept” (8). Now such con- 
formity, he argues, is quite possible in things 
molded by man to fulfill predetermined ends. 
Men themselves may be perfect instruments 
of specific purposes. “So we have perfect 
typists, perfect lawyers, perfect accountants” 
(9), but there is no such thing as a perfect man. 
Even to conceive of a man or of God as perfect 
is to degrade the person to the level of a mere 
thing, an instrument rather than an artist or a 
creator. 

Perfect fulfillment of limited ends can be 
achieved, but no truly ultimate ends can be 
known, much less fulfilled. Hence no system 
of moral laws can have more than relative 
validity. For moral laws must always specify 
means of attaining known, and hence limited 
ends. This, the author maintains, is true 
even of Kant’s system. For after properly 
disposing of all teleological ethics by showing 
that it reduced the good life to an instrumental 
and conditional status, Kant then blundered 
into a new system based on the limited, formal 
end of rational consistency taken as ultimate. 

The truly good life is not, then, a perfect 
conformity to law. Instead, it is a creative 
life of love. Love is directed to no end, but 
is the sacrifice of all finite ends for the un- 
knowable infinite, intuitively and irrationally 
discerned in the divine or human individual. 
Neither goodness nor beauty is a circum- 
scribed fulfillment of a predetermined re- 
quirement. Both are creative, rationally un- 
predictable and boundless. 

Mr. Foss is to be commended for his clear 
and persuasive insistence on the dynamic, 
creative character of the good life and of art. 
But it may be questioned whether the idea of 
perfection must be dismissed from ethics. Is 


there no such thing as perfection of intent? 
Perhaps such perfection is more meaningful 
than perfection of technique. Technique 
seems always subject to improvement. What 
and where are those “perfect typists”? May 
not God’s will be conceived as perfect, even in 
content, that is, as willing the best which can 
ever be conceived, even by His own thought, 
as relevant to the situation before Him at 
every point in time? Why must moral law 
presuppose a fixed and static goal? Why not 
the empirical, dynamic goal of coherence, as 
employed, for example, in Edgar S. Bright- 
man’s book, Moral Laws? Has not Mr. Foss 
neglected this type of reason throughout, and 
fallen, therefore, into a quite unnecessary 
dichotomy of formal, unempirical rationalism 
and irrational intuitionism? 

The reviewer suggests critical attention also 
to Mr. Foss’s James-like interpretation of 
Hegel as a representative of static rationalism 
(20). The identification of the Christian un- 
conditioned God with the “naught” (47) 
seems to result from a confusion of epistemol- 
ogy with metaphysics. The individualistic 
interpretation of love (83) seems to the re- 
viewer indefensible, while the “love of enemies” 
characterized as the “most irrational demand” 
(29) seems more clearly than ever before a 
positive requirement of reason. 

The book is well-organized, clear and force- 
ful in style, and the printing is of the high 
standard characteristic of Princeton publi- 
cations. 

L. HAROLD DEWOLF 

Boston University 


The Things That Matter Most. An Approach 
to the Problems of Human Values. By 
RatpH TYLER FLEWELLING. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1946. ix + 
530 pages. $3.75. 


This book will be a valuable addition to 
courses in Ethics, Religion, and the History 
of Philosophy. The excerpts which make 
up, roughly, two thirds of the book, are quite 
adequate to give the beginner a stimulating 
introduction to significant problems of value. 
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What the reviewer prizes for his students 
even more are the expository, appreciative, 
and critical essays with which Professor 
Flewelling prefaces each set of readings. 
These essays serve two purposes. They are 
long enough and explanatory enough to be of 
real help to the beginner; taken together with 
Part IV of the volume they provide the 
premises for the author’s ethics of self-reali- 
zation. 

The work as a whole sponsors the ideal of 
enriched personality welded together by ra- 
tional character and creatively challenged by 
dedication to the Source of Value and the 
development of all persons. The structure of 
the book and its basic purpose are responsible, 
no doubt, for the fact that the philosophy is 
not closely reasoned; yet every page illumi- 
nates its meaning, in the following order. 

Beginning with the definition of value and 
excerpts from Erasmus, Hawthorne, and 
Cabot, Professor Flewelling introduces the 
student to “Five World-Concepts of Human 
Values” (Confucian, Buddhist, Stoic, Epi- 
curean, Judaeo-Christian). He then moves 
even more concretely into the presentation of 
specific values as sponsored by “Six Pro- 
ponents of Value” (Socrates, Boethius, Dante, 
Rousseau, Nietzsche, and Pasteur). Thus this 
student is invited to meditate on the Socratic 
dependence on self-knowledge, the ‘“‘con- 
solation of philosophy,” the ‘voice of free- 
dom,” the ‘democratic way of life,” the 
Nietzschian contradictions, and the scien- 
tific quest for values, before he tries to see 
them together in a philosophy of self-reali- 
zation. 

It is hard to reconcile oneself to the 
omission in the excerpts of Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza, and Kant, but one can find these 
elsewhere, and one does welcome new path- 


ways which lead to the great highways. 
PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Boston University 


Theology 


The Challenge of Our Culture. 
CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG. 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
pages. $1.50. 


The Church and Organized Movements. Edited 
by RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. xvi + 255 
pages. $1.50. 


These two books are the first volumes in The 
Interseminary Series. They are being fol- 
lowed closely by two more and later by a fifth 
volume. The series is intended to prepare 
for the National Interseminary Conference to 
be held in June, 1947, and for the 1948 in- 
ternational conference. Some of the volumes 
are to be used also by the World Council of 
Churches, with which the Interseminary 
Movement is now affliated. 

In the first volume a fairly high degree of 
unity has been achieved despite diverse points 
of view. Dr. Craig, as editor, has written an 
excellent introductory chapter on “‘The Faith 
by Which We See.” Here he announces a 
clear theistic standpoint, a virile Christian 
faith strong enough to stand unafraid before 
the most discouraging present facts. 

The Introduction is fairly representative of 
the volume. The most obvious exception is a 
part of the second chapter where Joseph Har- 
outunian maintains a typical neo-orthodox 
pessimism. 

In some passages the writers have taken too 
seriously the announced purpose not “‘to draw 
an accurate balance sheet... but to make us 
more keenly aware of the paganism of our 
time” (1-2). For example, Buell G. Gal- 
lagher makes a number of sweeping general 
statements such as that in our “system of 
color caste ... the white man’s floor is the 
Negro’s ceiling,” (98) a statement to which it 
is hard to give any specific meaning not de- 
monstrably false. 

One of the best balanced chapters is Amos 
N. Wilder’s essay on “The Spirit of Our 
Culture.” However, he departs from the 
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general plan of the volume by offering solutions 
as well as problems. James H. Nichols has 
written an unusually fine closing chapter. 

The second volume is marred by a fondness 
for trick phrases and unconventional classi- 
fication, indulged at the expense of clarity, 
accuracy and consistent organization. George 
Hedley’s ‘‘Anti-Opium League” overlaps badly 
Elton Trueblood’s ‘New Comparative Re- 
ligion.” The latter title for a study largely 
devoted to secular movements has given oc- 
casion for the statement that since the Asiatic 
religions are not “live options” in the West, 
they are “valid objects of study, but they are 
little more” (27)—a surprising provincialism 
to come from Dr. Trueblood’s pen. 

The reviewer regrets numerous instances of 
“writing down” (as on pages 121 and 179), 
Hugh Vernon White’s treatment of all non- 
Christian religions as wholly man-made and 
hence absolutely different from Christianity, 
and Bishop Parsons’ one-sided aspersions on 
secular radicalism (235) and the temperance 
movement (240). 

On the other hand, nearly every chapter 


contains quantities of useful facts with much 
fine interpretation. Where is there a brief 
evaluation of fraternalism more informative 
and helpful than that by Dwight Smith? 
Other passages are likewise worthy of high 


commendation. Even some of the disunity 
may be a blessing in disguise by warning the 
Interseminary Movement of the hard work 
ahead. 
L. HarotD DEWoLF 
Boston University 


Revelation and Reason. 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 
439 pages. $4.50. 


This is a volume on “the Christian doctrine 
of faith and knowledge,” or, as in the original 
German, ‘‘Christliche Glaubenserkenntnis,” 
“faith-knowledge.” After setting forth the 
concept and the fact of revelation, the author 
deals with the truth of the revelation, which is 
examined in relation to skepticism, compar- 
ative religion, naturalism, biblical criticism, 


By Emit BRUNNER. 
1946. x + 
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and modern science, ethics and philosophy. 
The tremendous scope of the treatment often 
forces the discussion of the problem into arbi- 
trary summary form. 

The problem is whether the revelation upon 
which Christianity is based is independent of 
criticism arising from these other quarters, and 
Dr. Brunner holds that it is. 

His argument rests on the @ priori as- 
sumption that God is personal. God has 
created the world with a clear purpose of His 
own in mind. He speaks to man in the Bible 
and in Christ; but man is deaf because of his 
own self-assurance. Only when rational ex- 
amination of his own life leads man to the 
edge of the abyss of despair is he ready to 
listen toGod. Then if he decides to trust God 
he is able to look down into the abyss fear- 
lessly, and “faith holds man firmly by the 
arm’ ashe doesso. Indeed, it is only by faith 
that man can plumb the deeper meaning 
of his own reason. 

In doing so man is granted the knowledge 
of the very basis of reason itself, and he realizes 
that reason derives from revelation, and finds 
its proper role in the explication of the revela- © 
tion. This is not to say that reason cannot 
legitimately engage in science or philosophy; 
but where these disciplines approach either 
the core or the ultimate periphery of life they 
are brought face to face with the revelation as 
the only adequate answer. Thus autonomous 
reason fails in the crucial test; and final re- 
liance upon it is shallow optimism. 

This devastating attitude toward rational 
inquiry is sustained largely by an outmoded 
conception of reason. Brunner shows no 
evidence of acquaintance with recent British 
or American scholarship in this field, and this 
provincialism leads him astray. Reason is 
interpreted as though nothing had been written 
worth serious thought since the eighteenth 
century and Hegel. Modern empirical in- 
quiries such as those of F. R. Tennant or A. E. 
Murphy are outside the range of his analysis. 
He is still attacking the old rationalism of the 
Enlightenment. 

While accepting the results of biblical 
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criticism he insists that no modern discovery 
“affected any one of the parts of the real 
biblical faith.” What the “real” biblical 
faith is he leaves rather vague, citing specifi- 
cally only the historicity of Jesus. Such a 
problem as the Resurrection is not mentioned, 
though in a later chapter he speaks of belief 
in it as “not the reason, but the result, of faith 
in the Godhead of Jesus.” But on the fol- 
lowing page he admits that “the divinity of 
Jesus ... would not be thinkable apart from 
His resurrection.” This is elusive if not 
evasive. 

Admirers of Brunner’s theology will find 
it developed in new directions in this book. 
Others will find it no more convincing than 
before. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


An Outline of Biblical Theology. By MILLAR 
Burrows. Philadelphia: Westminister 
Press. 1946. xi + 380. $3.50. 


A major need in the teaching of the Bible 
has been an adequate text and reference book 
in the field of Biblical Theology. This need 
has been admirably met by Prof. Burrows. 
His new book is a valuable tool for the teacher 
as well as an indispensable addition to the 
library of any student or preacher who wishes 
to know what the Bible really teaches and who 
desires to check his own teaching or preaching 
by the biblical standard. 

The term “Biblical Theology” in the title is 
used in the sense which it invariably bore 
during the greater part of the 19th century, 
viz., as the description of a specific theological 
discipline the purpose of which is to expound 
the leading ‘‘ideas”’ of biblical religion in their 
historical context and with complete loyalty 
to sober, scientific exegesis. The result of 
such study is a synoptic view of biblical re- 


ligion which can help to overcome the unfor- 
tunate results of excessive fragmentation of 
the Bible into books, sources, authors and 
periods, and also help to check the vagaries of 
certain types of biblicist theology which lay 
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exaggerated emphasis upon a few congenial 
ideas in the Bible and forget the rest. 

The word “‘outline’”’ must be taken seriously, 
as the author has aimed at being compre- 
hensive rather than exhaustive. He has 
covered all the major aspects of biblical re- 
ligion, its teaching about God, the universe, 
man, the way of salvation, the Christian life, 
etc., and has covered them thoroughly, but 
has not permitted himself the luxury of pro- 
tracted discussion of any of them nor at- 
tempted to present new and original views. 
It is, indeed, one of the major merits of the 
book that it avoids eccentric points of view. 
There are, of course, many points on which 
scholars disagree and Professor Burrows has 
had to choose among conflicting interpre- 
tations, but it is a decided advantage in a book 
of this kind that the author is usually inclined 
toward a mediating position. Every reader, 
naturally, will find points at which he will 
differ from the author. Some will disagree, 
for example, with his repudiation of “realized 
eschatology” or with his denial that the New 
Testament contains any elements of sacra- 
mentalism, but all will be grateful for the 
general sanity of his approach. 

Valuable as the book is in its present form, 
it seems a pity that the actual words have not 
always been given when reference is made to 
the original languages. Thus, for example, 
on page 179, there is a discussion of the 
meaning of three Hebrew verbs, but the verbs 
themselves are not given (although one of 
them appears in a later context). It would 
have increased the usefulness of the book 
considerably for the student who is interested 
in the biblical languages if the Hebrew or 
Greek word under discussion had invariably 
been indicated in transliteration, and this 
would not have resulted in any material expan- 
sion of the text, nor diminished its value for the 
general reader. Also, the bibliography might 
well have been expanded somewhat, for the 
benefit of the reader who is not familiar 
with German or does not have access to a 
large university library. This is especially 
true in the field of Old Testament Theology, 
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a subject which must necessarily be relegated 
to a secondary position in a work on biblical 
theology as a whole, and one in which the 
average reader might particularly desire guid- 
ance in further reading. There are several 
old, but still useful books, which would be of 
more value for practical purposes than the 
comparatively inaccessible works which are 
listed. The excellent volumes by Snaith 
and H. W. Robinson in this important field 
were, of course, published too recently to be 
included. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of 
Professor Burrow’s book will give fresh im- 
petus to the current revival of interest in the 
subject of biblical theology. He has rendered 
invaluable service by producing the first 
modern textbook on the subject and by in- 
dicating the general lines which future studies 
must follow. 

Rosert C. DENTAN 

Berkeley Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Bible 


Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible. By FRANZ 
LANDSBERGER. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by Fetrx N. Gerson. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1946. xviii + 189 pages, including 66 
illustrations. $3.00. 

This beautifully printed book is dedicated to 
Lady Mary and Professor Gilbert Murray who 
extended their hospitality to Dr. Landsberger 
after his exile from Germany. He was pro- 
fessor of the history of art at the University of 
Breslau from 1921 to 1933. He was curator 
of the Jewish Museum in Berlin from 1935 
until the Nazis closed it in 1938. After his 
sojourn in England he became in 1940 a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati. Dr. Landsberger has 
published numerous books in German. It is 
fortunate that his rich contributions are now 
becoming more widely accessible in English. 

The student of Spinoza finds it necessary to 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the seven- 
teenth century Jewish community of Am- 
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sterdam. Dr. Landsberger again shows that 
such knowledge is also indispensable for an 
understanding of Rembrandt. In fact, the 
life span of Rembrandt (1606-1669) closely 
parallels the period when the Jews were es- 
tablishing themselves in Amsterdam. Shortly 
before his birth the Sephardim from Portugal 
reached the peak of their immigration. Then 
came the Ashkenazim first from Germany and 
finally after 1648 from Poland. The Sephar- 
dim like other Hollanders of means richly 
adorned their homes with their own portraits. 
The Ashkenazim, who were not so well-to-do 
as the Sephardim and much more traditional 
in their Judaism, did not sit for their own 
portraits. However, they were not adverse to 
serving as models. Rembrandt lived in the 
Jewish section of Amsterdam. The Sephar- 
dim favored him as their artist and he re- 
ciprocated with an extraordinary interest in 
them. That this interest in Jewish persons 
and themes was not a purely business affair 
with Rembrandt is indicated by the fact that 
he so frequently availed himself of the Ash- 
kenazim as models. Statistical confirmation 
of the degree to which Rembrandt occupied 
himself with Jewish subjects may be seen in 
A. Bredius’ competent book, The Paintings of 
Rembrandt. If self- and family portraits are 
left out of consideration it is found that Bre- 
dius designates approximately one-fifth of the 
men painted by the artist as Jews. 
Rembrandt’s familiarity with things Jewish 
greatly enriched his paintings of Old Testa- 
ment scenes. The worthies and the cere- 


monial objects appearing in these scenes are 
modelled on his observations of contemporary 


Jews and their way of life. With consistency 
and a revolutionary spirit the artist applied 
the same principles in the portrayal of Jesus. 
He broke with the age-old practice in Euro- 
pean art of depicting Jesus as non-Jewish. 
For example, the Jesus who appears in Supper 
at Emmaus is modelled on a sketch the artist 
made of an Ashkenazi Jew of Amsterdam. 
EUGENE S. TANNER 
University of Tulsa 
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The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. 
By Norman H. Swarru. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1946. 251 pages. 
$2.75. 


The purpose of this book is to present the 
ideas of the Old Testament that are distinctive, 
in the sense of being “different from the ideas 
of any other religion whatsoever,” and to 
show how they form the basis for the under- 
standing of the New Testament. The author 
is greatly impressed by the difference between 
Greek and Hebrew modes of thought, and 
believes that Christian theology has too often 
erroneously followed the former rather than 
the latter. “The aim of Hebrew religion was 
Da ‘ath Elohim (the knowledge of God); 
the aim of Greek thought was Gnothi seauton 
(Know thyself). Between these two there 
is a great gulf fixed. We do not see that either 
admits of any compromise” (p. 9; cf. pp. 
237-242). 

When one seeks knowledge of God in the 
Old Testament, the distinctive ideas which it 
teaches him are the following: (1) God is 
righteous. It was the eighth-century prophets 
who first taught the righteousness of God, and 
with them as well as later Hebrews righteous- 
ness was more than ethical rightness. It had 
a constant bias on behalf of the poor and op- 
pressed. In time it became more and more 
identical with salvation; this can best be seen 
in the work of Second Isaiah, particularly in 
passages such as Isaiah 45:8; 46:13; 51:5, 6, 
where righteousness and salvation are in 
poetic parallelism. In post-Biblical Judaism 
the old word for righteousness came to mean 
almsgiving or benevolence (cf. Matt. 6:1). 
(2) God loves Israel. Snaith distinguishes 
two types of love, represented by different 
Hebrew words: (a) the election-love of God, 
represented by ’ahavdh, which uncon- 
ditioned, sovereign and undeserved; and (b) 
the covenant-love, Hebrew hésed, usually 
translated lovingkindness or mercy. This is 
characterized by faithfulness and tends very 
easily toward what the New Testament calls 
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grace. (3) God has spirit (rwach), which is 
the life-giving and energy-giving Power of 
God in the lives of men enabling them to do 
what in their ordinary strength they would be 
unable to do. 

The natural corollary for man of these ideas 
is that God expects man to love Him with a 
love that is humble and dutiful, and issues in 
pietas—that is, in faithfulness and loyalty to 
the covenant, expressed likewise by the 
Hebrew hésed. 

In addition to the discussion of these various 
ideas, the second chapter is devoted to the 
holiness of God, but this is not a really dis- 
tinctive element in the Old Testament. Yet 
one must carefully note that in the Old Testa- 
ment holiness is not a static quality; the 
holy God is active among men. “I am God, 
and not man; the Holy One in the midst of 
thee” (Hosea 11:9). A final chapter shows 


how the distinctive ideas of the Old Tes- 
tament form the basis for understanding the 
New. Snaith rightly says that New Tes- 
tament scholars ought to pay more attention 


to the way the Septuagint uses Greek words to 
express Hebrew ideas. It is quite right for 
them to go to the koine for instruction in 
grammar, but for theological semantics the 
Septuagint is of great value. 

The work is very illuminating, because it 
seeks to interpret the Old Testament from 
within, using its own categories. Of special 
interest is the discussion of the righteousness 
of God, with the proof that in many passages 
it is not a static, judicial quality, but the 
equivalent of God’s redeeming, saving power. 
This helps to explain Paul’s thought in 
Romans, and obviates the need to discuss 
whether righteousness is real or imputed or the 
like. When we say that God is righteous 
we should mean not that God Himself must 
conform to an abstract external standard of 
justice, but that He exerts His saving power 
towards men. The requirement upon man is 
simply faith; Snaith points out that Paul says 
little or nothing about man’s loving God, but 
much about his having faith in God. 
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Two points of adverse criticism may be 
made of this book. One is that the discussions 
of Hebrew etymologies are often needlessly 
complicated, particularly for the reader un- 
trained in linguistics, and they frequently 
prove very little. For theological meaning 
the usage of a word is of much more impor- 
tance than its etymological origin. 

The second criticism is that the author 
overstates his case for the distinctiveness of 
Old Testament ideas, and for the need that 
Christian theology follow Hebrew rather than 
Greek ideas. The differences between He- 
braic and Greek notions are hardly as com- 
plete as Snaith implies. The first and second 
centuries A.D., when Jesus lived and the New 
Testament was written, was a period of ex- 
tensive Hellenistic- Jewish syncretism—to some 
extent even in Palestine. The gospel would 
probably never have spread beyond the 
borders of Palestine if it had not been con- 
siderably Hellenized. There are very deep- 
rooted and legitimate Hellenistic elements in 
the New Testament, notably in the Fourth 
Gospel. Christian theology does not need to 
be wholly Hebraic. 

Nevertheless this must be considered a very 
important book, and the Westminster Press 
is to be congratulated on publishing it in an 
American edition. 

J. Hyatt 

School of Religion, 

Vanderbilt University 


Munera Siudiosa. Edited by MassEy Hamit- 
TON SHEPHERD, JR., and SHERMAN ELBRIDGE 
Jounson. The Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, 1946. 182 pages. 
$2.00. 

From the preface by President Washburn to 
the complete bibliography of the works of 
Professor William Henry Paine Hatch, the 
volume of “scholarly gifts” in honor of Pro- 
fessor Hatch is a worthy tribute to a worthy 
scholar. Much of Professor Hatch’s published 
work was done in the field of New Testament 
manuscripts, but the essays comprising the 
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book pay only “token tribute” to this major 
interest of Professor Hatch. There are three 
studies in highly specialized areas: ‘The 
Superfluous kai in the Lord’s Prayer and 
Elsewhere” by Professor Cadbury, “‘A Twice- 
buried Apocalypse” by Professor Torrey, and 
Professor Willoughby’s ‘Archaic Crucifixion 
Iconography.” There are three chapters of 
interest to the general reader, the kind of 
study one likes to assign as supplementary 
reading for undergraduates: Professor 
Taylor’s ‘“Psalms’’, Professor Pease’s ‘‘Notes 
on Book-burning” and Professor F. C. 
Grant’s “Religion and Poetry,” a _particu- 
larly timely essay. 

The remaining four chapters are of par- 
ticular interest to students of the New Test- 
ament. Here too is variety. The editors of 
the volume contribute two articles: Professor 
Shepherd on “A Venture in the Source 
Analysis of Acts,” Professor Johnson, “A 
Subsidiary Motive for the Writing of the 
Didache.” Paul is not neglected. From the 
Pacific coast comes Professor McCown with 


his “The Sources of Pauline Mysticism,” 
from the Atlantic seaboard Professor Easton 
with ‘“Post-Pauline Paulinism.” 

The feast thus set before the readers, the 
reviewer will note briefly some points of 


interest in these four studies. Professor Shep- 
herd combines an excellent awareness of pre- 
vious source analysis of Acts with a contri- 
bution of his own. He offers a three-source 
hypothesis: 

1. A body of Judean tradition centering 
around Peter (Chs. 2-5. 9:32-11:18, 12:1- 
18, and parts of 15). 

2. A Hellenistic source emanating from 
Antioch (Stephen and Philip stories, 6-8. 
Antioch tradition of 11:19-30, 12:24-13:12). 

3. An Acti Pauli—to be ascribed to “‘Luke,” 
a source developed about diary-notes. 

This chapter is significant in the light of the 
importance of its theme and the relative 
meagerness of recent treatment of the subject. 

Professor Johnson writes on the Didache 
as a second-century writing, a catechetical 
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manual and at the same time a manual of 
procedure for a matured church. The con- 
trol of prophecy, so foreign to some early 
Christian writers, is in evidence and a major 
emphasis is the expounding of Synoptic 
teaching. The desire to emphasize gospel 
tradition, to interpret Jesus’ teaching in a 
practical way, lay behind the writing of the 
expanded Didache. The author wrote in the 
name of the Twelve Apostles who were the 
guarantors of church tradition. Lack of 
space precludes noting the many interesting 
examples of how this book tones down the 
vivid, hyperbolical teaching of Jesus into 
something more usable in a prosaic Christian 
community. Apparently this procedure 
started early! To use Professor Johnson’s 


final summary, “the Didache can very well be 
looked upon as an expansion of Mt. 28:19 
ff...It purports to be the Lord’s teaching 
through the Twelve to the Gentiles. It 
tells how disciples are to be made (1-6), how 
they are to be baptized (7) and what the Lord 


has commanded them to observe (8-15), 
and finally it encourages them to wait for the 
end of the age (16).” 

In a compact chapter Professor Easton 
covers a great deal of ground. He gives a 
resume of Paulinism as “classical” New Testa- 
ment Theology defines it, discusses the points 
of controversy which Paul’s teaching evoked 
(a) faith versus works, b) repeal of the Law. 
c) equality of Jew and Gentile in Christ) the 
opposition to him (Matthew, James) the 
defense of him (Mark, Ephesians, John, the 
Pastorals). The chapter illuminates post- 
Pauline literature very well, but this reviewer 
has always had difficulty with the notion of 
Mark as closely connected with Paul (see F. C. 
Grant, The Earliest Gospel) and certainly the 
thesis that Luke-Acts conveys the attitude 
that Jewish Christianity is superior to Gentile 
should be a stimulus for further study and 
thought. But, minor criticisms aside, this is 
an unusually interesting chapter for the 
student of Christian origins. 

To the reviewer the most stimulating essay 
of the ten is that of Professor McCown, “the 
Sources of Pauline Mysticism.’”’ The reason 
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is not far to seek. For more than fifteen 
years the reviewer has taken especial interest 
in this and related topics. This treatment 
emphasizes foundation as well as _ super- 
structure. He discusses I. Need of Method- 
ology; ‘“The sharp divergence of opinion that 
still prevails as to the nature of his mysticism 
proves, however, that the type of historical 
method to be applied has not been carefully 
defined. Indeed any semblance of method 
seems often to be wanting.” 

II. Purpose of Paper. He will attempt to 
show Paul’s interpretation of his mysticism, 
his theory of the meaning of the experiences 
which he felt lay at the heart of his religion. 
Section ITI, Role of Social Patterns and IV, 
Intercultural Relationships, show Professor 
McCown as a student of anthropology and 
ethnology, interested in the interpenetration 
of cultures to a degree not often found in New 
Testament scholars. Relative to Paul “the 
question at issue is how the clash of Jewish and 
Hellenistic cultures affected the development 
of Christianity.” In V, Contemporary Evi- 
dence, we find a good brief discussion of Paul’s 
Judaism and the last two sections on The 
Hellenistic Mystery Religions and Paul’s 
Use of Mystery Language are to be urged as a 
corrective to the contemporary tendency to 
see no real break between Jesus and Paul. 
This review closes with several quotations 
which should commend the chapter to New 
Testament students. 

“He is to be seen as the child of two con- 
flicting heritages: the practical, activist, this- 
worldly, ethical, legalistic, non-speculative 
attitudes of Judaism, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the imaginative, speculative, ascetic, 
at times amoral, mystical tendencies of Hel- 
lenism. He combined the two in an unstable 
compound which was very different from the 
religion of Jesus and equally different from 
any of the mystery religions or ethical philos- 
ophies of Hellenism. As Guignebert has 
forcibly expressed it, the Diaspora Jew, torn 
between the warring Jewish and Hellenistic 
elements which his mixed social origin had im- 
planted in him, found in Christianity regarded 
as a doctrine of salvation the harmonization 
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of his unconscious aspirations as an Asiatic 
and his hopes as a Jew.” “Prophetic ethical 
monotheism is presented with the social 
pattern of pagan mysticism.” ‘Without the 
transformation which Christianity suffered at 
the hands of Paul Christianity could hardly 
have survived in the Roman Empire.” 
Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 


Jesus the Man. By WARNER Fite. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
160 pages. $2.50. 


“Tf Jesus Christ was not more than a man, 
then what sort of aman washe?” The author 
presents the results of his study of Jesus as a 
human personality. The chapters consider 
the evidence, the background, the God- 
intoxicated man, the moral ideal, and the 
gospel as revelation. The “general reader” 
who goes through the book will meet with 
much to challenge his traditional opinions. 
The scholar will find most of it an interesting 
restudy of things already known, but some 
ideas are different. It is a frank portrayal of 
Jesus as a man, not a god. 

Dr. Fite thinks the biographical data are 
hardly more than a sparse jumble of in- 
cidents, elaborated in retelling, and finally 
worked into a mosaic in the Gospels. For 
the life, they give us relatively little to rely 
upon. They show Jesus’ career to have been 
that of a provincial Jew, and “more humble” 
in every way than tradition has come to think. 
They reveal no foreign traces in Jesus, little 
if any knowledge of the peoples and places of 
his day, and no interest in science or philos- 
ophy. He grew into belief in himself as 
Messiah, and died disillusioned, a failure at 
Jerusalem. 

Many of the sayings, however, seem to have 
been fairly accurately preserved. From them 
we can learn something about the real Jesus. 
In controversy he was a master of the art of 
evasion. He used riddles and paradox, and 
evinced a rather bitter sort of humor. To 
him, the Kingdom was to come soon, mi- 
raculously, by the intervention of God. Jesus 
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was to be its Messiah. He assumed the 
authority of the revelation of its imminent 
coming. Concerning its nature he added 
very little to the popular expectation. It was 
to be a new age here, “righteous men on a 
glorified earth”. Preparation for its coming 
required a struggle with the demons, a wrest- 
ling with earthly powers, and the getting of a 
right heart toward God. “His own mind was 
filled with visions of the supernatural, and at 
the same time with a special and exclusive 
sense of intimacy with God.” 

The popular notion that Jesus was the God- 
given moral ideal for men in all ages has to be 
dealt with critically. Too often, in teaching 
he was evasive and circuitous. His human- 
itarianism was commendable—conspicuous to- 
ward the peasants and the poorer classes; 
toward the well-off, it was tepid. Toward the 
Pharisees he was notably harsh, bitter. His 
emphasis on the inwardness of goodness was 
right. The virtues he taught were mostly 
passive. For the new age to come, men 
needed to be quite selfless and utterly com- 
pliant to the revealed will of God. Several of 
his parables had moral implications, by no 
means negligible, which he disregarded and 
probably did not discern. He was very much 
a man, an enthusiast, of his own time and 
place, and not translatable into the moral 
ideal for us. 

Popular opinion inclines to ascribe to his 
teaching all the moral and religious enlighten- 
ment that went before, and to derive from it all 
progress since. The facts will not support 
that view. “ ‘Christendom’ was the last 
thing that Jesus could have dreamed of— 
never indeed as a continuance of ‘this world’, 
and least of all as located in a European 
world.” ‘The church was, from any point 
of view of Jesus, an accident of later history.” 
Indeed, most of his teachings were a fresh 
putting of things drawn from Jewish wisdom in 
the preceding centuries. A few sayings seem 
to have been creatively his own. 

And yet—“In the records of history he 
stands among the greatest of moral heroes. . . 
The sayings mark him as endowed with a keen 
native intelligence, subtle, alert, sophisticated, 
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and also ironical; the Jesus of the Gospels was 
neither simple-minded nor guileless. ...No 
other group of sayings has contributed so 
much to the common household expressions 
for religion, for morality, and even for prac- 
tical wisdom, of the European world”. Dr. 
Fite’s conclusions may be rejected, but the 
evidence and his arguments can hardly be 
ignored. 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


The Resurrection of Christ. By A. MICHAEL 
Ramsey. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946. 124 pages. $1.00. 


Canon Ramsey is of the opinion that con- 
sideration of the resurrection of Jesus is the 
proper starting point in New Testament study, 
for it was the starting point in the faith of those 
who gave us the New Testament. Beginning 
thus he reviews rapidly, but not superficially, 
the place and meaning of the resurrection 
in the New Testament writings, and the con- 
nection which the several writers found be- 
tween the resurrection fact and their Scrip- 
tures, the Old Testament. Then giving a 
brief review of the major modern theories of 
the resurrection and the critical studies and 
doctrinal presuppositions upon which these 
several theories were based, he moves on to a 
discussion of the value of the resurrection in 
the doctrinal life of the Church. 

The author argues for a bodily and not 
simply a spiritual resurrection. This, for 
him, “sums up the Christian view of the 
world.” By this he does not have in mind a 
crass conception of reanimation. He thinks 
that “the continuity of the body lies not in the 
identity of the particles composing it, but in 
the identity of the organization or form in its 
relation to the person.” The resurrection 
means that “in our present bodies there 
is a law of a bodily life beyond our present 
dreams, when the Spirit of him who raised up 
Jesus Christ has done his perfect work in us.” 

Since in the study of this subject “‘we are 
concerned with what actually happened”, 
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Professor Ramsey believes there “is need for 
the most scientific approach possible.” The 
work of Kirsopp Lake, The Historical Evidence 
for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, is “the 
most thorough of all attempts to trace the 
growth of the primitive traditions;. .. it also 
throws the most valuable light upon the 
question of the relation between historical 
study and doctrinal presuppositions.” In 
previous studies of the subject, again and again 
into historical investigation doctrinal and 
philosophical considerations have been inter- 
woven just as much by those unfavorably 
disposed as by those favorably disposed to ac- 
cept the evidence. However, unbiased study 
of the evidence is imperative, and leads to the 
conviction of the fact of the resurrection and 
of its abiding value as a basic element in the 
gospel of the Church. 

The honest, earnest spirit of Canon Ramsey 
in his approach to his subject, the recognition 
that the correct procedure is from fact to 
doctrine, the patient and careful effort to 
determine both the interpretations of the fact 
and the fact itself as set forth by the early 
disciples, are in constant evidence. Of course, 
not all will agree with his findings, but any 
fair-minded student should respect the spirit 
and quality of his discussion. 

The present reviewer finds himself dissenting 
from two basic conceptions that appear re- 
currently in the study. He does not agree that 
the resurrection must be understood as “a 
breaking into history from above; why might 
it not be an emergence in history of that which 
lies hidden in its very heart and life? Nor 
can he agree in the interpretation of the 
“sacraments;” however that carries into the 
realm of historical theology and cannot be 
elaborated here. 

This is a book of real merit. 


It will repay 
careful study by anyone interested in the 
subject. 


J. W. BatLey 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, California. 
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Religion in History 


The Great Religions of the Modern World. 
Edited by Epwarp J. Jury. Princeton 
University Press: Princeton, New Jersey. 
1946. 387 pages $3.75. 


The faiths of mankind are of perennial in- 
terest. Today, however, our interest is quick- 
ened by urgent interrelations among peoples. 
We need understanding at deep levels if co- 
operation in the light of higher values is to be 
achieved. Here is a book to help meet the 
situation. Under able editorship nine eminent 
scholars bring us the fruit of lifelong studies 
in the several religions on which they are 
authorities. In simple, non-technical style 
they set forth reliably the living spiritual 
traditions of both East and West. 

The East is represented first by essays on 
Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism and Islam. Then come treatments 
of faiths influential in the West; Judaism, 
Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism. As expressed by the editor, 
the purpose is “to indicate the genius, de- 
velopment, and spiritual core of the major 
contemporary religions.” In execution, all of 
the authors adhere to the purpose, but each is 
at pains to bring his story down into the con- 
temporary scene in a way to indicate its 
relevance. The result is to give the reader 
ample materials for reflection on the problems 
of cultural synthesis in emergent world order. 

Each essay has its own excellence. Lewis 
Hodous treats of Confucianism and Taoism 
with sure grasp of both literary and popular 
aspects. John Clark Archer handles in mas- 
terly fashion the complex of subtly inter- 
woven elements in Hinduism. A. K. Rei- 
schauer, combining crystalline clarity of 
statement with wide erudition, traces the far- 
flung developments of Buddhism in India, 
Central Asia and the Far East. With pene- 
trating insight born of long years of residence 
in Japan, D. C. Holtom treats of Shintoism, 
keenly aware of its bearing on the peculiar 
character of Japanese nationalism. Edward 
J. Jurji’s exposition of Islam is a brilliant con- 
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densation of an immense subject, both as 
religious and political power, down to the 
renewed sense of world mission in the hearts of 
present-day exponents. 

Abraham A. Neuman’s moving account of 
Judaism makes clear the strong and enduring 
bond between people and religion that has 
obtained through centuries of interaction with 
other faiths in the various cultures of its so- 
journ. Joseph L. Hromddka puts American 
Christians in his debt by an unusually lucid 
and understanding exposition of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Gerald G. Walsh’s carefully 
documented presentation of Roman Catholi- 
cism opens admirably the wide meaning in the 
concept of the Church which has persisted 
among Catholics through changing centuries. 
For Protestantism, John A. Mackay points 
out its genius, through all proliferation, to 
grasp afresh continually the meaning of the 
historic Christian faith; noting its emphases 
for today in its affirmation of Evangelical 
Catholicity, its reawakened concern for the 
secular order, and a new demand for ecu- 
menical theology. 

Reading a work of this character raises a 
profound question. In the meeting of peoples 
in terms of their cherished highest faiths, will 
the outcome be some new creative synthesis 
in the spiritual life of mankind or a strength- 
ening of characteristic differences? The 
authors do not themselves discuss the question 
here, but they furnish data for its con- 
sideration. 

On the whole, it may be said that whoever 
wishes to reflect intelligently on the place of 
religion in the intermingling of cultures today 
will do well to read this volume. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 

Oberlin Graduate School 

of Theology 


The Roots of American Loyalty. By MERLE 


New York: Columbia University 
1946. x + 267 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Curti’s study in the horticulture 
of American loyalty deals with fruitage as well 
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as rootage. The fruits have been varied, 
depending upon the climate of time, place and 
class, but the author plucks more figs than 
thistles. In the main he finds patriotism, 
especially as it emerges to something beyond 
a “blind, unthinking love of our country” a 
beneficent force, ‘though it has meant many 
things and been put to various, even con- 
tradictory uses,” subject to sectional, class and 
religious rationalizations and biases. 

This specialized study elaborates incidental 
treatment of the theme in the author’s pre- 
vious The Growth of American Thought (1943). 
Emphasis is on the formative period of Amer- 
ican nationality, to 1876, though the later 
chapters deal in more rarefied fashion with 
subsequent trends. 

His sources are broadly representative— 
letters, newspapers, patriotic orations and 
sermons, the observations of foreign visitors 
and the writings of indigenous statesmen, 
philosophers and literary lights, major and 
minor. 

The religious educator may be mainly in- 
terested in interpretations of the impact of the 
church and religion on evolution of patriotic 
ideology. Colonial pulpit offerings, especially 
election sermons, are drawn on for develop- 
ment of the ‘“God’s chosen people” idea, 
particularly in New England, and the clerical 
influence in shaping philosophy of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The idea that “the hand of 
God had guided American experience from the 
very start’? was evident also later in both 
clerical and secular thinking, as in the rhetoric 
of orators and historians, most notably 
Bancroft. 

If some conceived the mission of America 
to spread liberty to the world, others could 
narrow the religious implications of patriotism 
to a highly conscious Protestantism that fed 
the fires of nativist and anti-Catholic zeal. 
Still others could prostitute it to discrimi- 
natory racial concepts and the defense of Negro 
slavery. Later Anglo-Saxon racism, some- 
times with clerical support, consciously and 
unconsciously merged the “white man’s bur- 
den” motif with baser imperialist self-interest. 


Through the texture, however, runs the silver 
thread of a more enlightened humanitarianism. 

Wars as crucibles of patriotism receive due 
attention. Dr. Curti notes in the early 
twentieth century an educational trend to 
“insist on a civic as opposed to a military 
patriotism.” But when World War II clouds 
darkened European skies educators, “ever 
sensitive to new currents in popular thought. . . 
began publicly to confess their dereliction in 
having overemphasized both the value of 
pacifism and the shortcomings of the American 
nation.” 

Historians no less than other educators dis- 
play some sensitivity to contemporary emo- 
tional environment, so that Dr. Curti wisely 
admits that what he calls the new chapter in 
the history of patriotism beginning with the 
war just ended “will have to be written 
in years to come.” He does not shrink, how- 
ever, from an appraisal of solidarity moulded 
by Pearl Harbor, which is less intensively 
critical than his analysis of undercurrents 
and crosscurrents during World War I. 

The intemperate byproducts of hate in the 
earlier war and in the early nineteen-twenties 
draw his discriminating castigation. In World 
War II the Japanese-Americans are recognized 
as a group that “‘seem to have cherished little 
disloyalty,” but the government concentration 
camp policy of which they were victims does 
not fall so directly under condemnation as the 
intolerant manifestations of the former war 
period. 

To Dr. Curti in an earlier book (The Amer- 
ican Peace Crusade, 1815-1860, published in 
1929) “the story of pacifist sentiment up to the 
Civil war” is a “stirring story...a moving 
story ...of pioneers who were willing to toil 
their lives long for the sake of rewards that 
would come to others after they were dead.” 
They were “heroic men” who “some day... 
may be mentioned in the school textbooks 
along with the heroes of war (pp. 228-29).” 
In World War II he tells us the conscientious 
objectors—he mentions only those in civilian 
public service camps, not the 6,000 in prison— 
“maintained that their position represented the 
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highest type of patriotism.” It is left to 
inference, however, whether in the different 
situation of the late world-inundating catas- 
trophe they should be rated on a par with his 
earlier peace heroes. We find no criticism in 
this book of the warping of the intent of the 
C.O. clause of the conscription act that put 
many of them where they landed and has kept 
them behind the bars for more than a year 
after hostilities ended. 

In the main the author avoids unsupported 
generalizations, although an exception may be 
his conclusion (p. 236) that many concepts of 
patriotism and Americanism for which the 
Ku Klux Klan and the American Legion stood 
are characteristic of or “found friendly sup- 
port” in Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs 
and in Boy Scout leadership. This has a 
Menckenesque twang. 

The tone of the book is irenic and its temper 

‘liberal. It is a distinct contribution to a 
better understanding of the historic evolution 
of one of the most potent of popular moti- 
vating forces. 

Louis TAYLOR MERRILL 

Beloit College 


Preaching 


Preaching Values in the Bible. By Corwin 
C. Roacu. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 
1946. vii + 299 pages. $2.50. 


Expository and biblical sermons are now all 
too rare in many pulpits. The vogue of the 
topical sermon has resulted in a veritable 
“famine of hearing the words of the Lord.” 
But if Protestantism is to survive, it would 
appear that it must once more return to 
preaching that at the same time teaches the 
Bible. Periods of revival in the Church have 
admittedly coincided with a greatly awakened 
interest in the Scriptures. And who will deny 
that the world today stands in dire need of such 
a revival of religion? 

In view of this urgent need, we greet with 
enthusiasm a handbook written from the 
standpoint of a biblical scholar who is at the 
same time alive to the demands and opportu- 
nities of the ministry. Dr. Roach is Professor 
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of Old Testament and Dean of Bexley Hall, 
the Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. Ina seminar at Bexley Hall, and 
in a number of conferences with Episcopal 
clergy at various centers, he has rigorously 
tested the ideas and suggestions put forth in 
this volume. All important literature ap- 
pearing in the biblical and homiletic fields 
during the last quarter century and more seem 
to have come under his scrutiny. The result 
is a series of closely packed and stimulating 
chapters on such topics as Preaching on the 
Difficulties of the Bible, Preaching on the 
Bible as a Whole, on the Books of the Bible, 
the Ideas, the Persons, the Archaeology, the 
Geography, and the Languages of the Bible. 
Here are to be found a perfectly amazing 
number of suggestions for interesting and help- 
ful sermons from both Testaments. Min- 
isters will discover valuable materials and 
hints for biblical sermons, enough to last for 
many years. Preachers and congregations 
alike will be led to discover once more with 
Luther that “the Bible is alive, it speaks to 
me; it has feet, it runs after me; it has hands, 
it lays hold of me.” 

The value of the book would be considerably 
enhanced by the addition of an index of 
Scripture passages and by a bibliography of 
the many excellent books referred to in the 
course of this discussion. There is room also 
for a concluding chapter to summarize results 
and to climax the whole treatment. 

GEORGE 

Yale Divinity School 


On Being Fit To Live With. By Harry 
Emerson Fospick. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946 219 pages. $2.00. 


For over thirty years Dr. Fosdick has been 
writing religious books which have had a 
circulation matching the most famous novels. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the ballyhoo for 
the book clubs, it may be doubted if any 
modern novelist could have matched him. 
During the same period he has been the out- 
standing preacher of America, and through the 
radio he has reached hundreds of thousands 


of listeners with his Sunday broadcasts. The 
contents of the volume under review are 
sermons first heard in the famous Riverside 
Church, New York City, and then repeated 
over the radio. There are twenty-five of 
them and each sermon is a challenge. 

What is the secret of Dr. Fosdick’s power as 
a preacher? It is nothing physical such as 
aided men like Beecher or Philip Brooks. 
There is nothing dramatic about his gestures 
or vocalisation. He has a clear carrying voice 
and distinct articulation; otherwise he is 
simply forthright in speech. However he 
does possess a rare faculty for the use of clear, 
simple phrases and sentences. There is noth- 
ing slipshod about his speech. The simple 
man can understand every word and the most 
cultivated man finds nothing to offend his taste. 

Dr. Fosdick has scholarship, and we are 
pretty sure he has a definite theology. But as 
a preacher he is a man on serious business, 
trying to make life wholesome, noble, self- 
sacrificing, kind. His preaching is Christo- 
centric, but more in the sense of the synoptics 
than the epistles. Some critics have called 
him a humanist; he is that, but he is first and 
foremost a man who has bent his knees before 
Christ and learned to say “Whose I am, and 
Whom I Serve.” He says “Some kinds 
of Christianity I can get on very well without. 
What relevance have they to a man’s problems, 
trying to live a strong and decent life in a time 
like this? But Christ Himself-my soul! 
if he could get at us, live in us, shape our 
thoughts and our behavior by his Spirit, that 
would make all the difference in the world.” 

This is real preaching. We predict a wide 
circulation for this book and that it will in- 
fluence thousands of sermons in America in 
the days ahead. 

JouN GARDNER 
New York City 


Heralds Of God. By James S. STEWART. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
222 pages. $2.50. 


This is another of the Warrack series of 
lectures on preaching. 


Its author won a great 
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reputation in Scotland as a preacher, and has 
made frequent visits to this country. Like 
many other famous Scotch preachers he has 
been persuaded to forsake the pastorate for a 
professorship, and last year became professor 
of New Testament language, literature and 
theology in New College, Edinburgh. 

There are five lectures under the titles 
The Preacher’s World. The Preacher’s Theme, 
The Preacher’s Study. The Preacher’s Tech- 
nique, The Preacher’s Inner Life. 

Dr. Stewart asks What does it mean to 
preach Christ? To answer the question he 
urges that it would be sound strategy to go 
back to the apostles. For their message con- 
sumed them like a flame. Evidently it was 
not a theory oranidea. It was not something 
they had arrived at by the processes of their 
own thought and research. It was neither an 
argument with paganism, nor a panegyric on 
brotherhood; neither ethical exhortation, nor 
religious edification; neither mystical ex- 
perience, nor spiritual uplift. It was not even 
a reproduction of the Sermon on the Mount; 
nor was it an account of their subjective re- 
action to the teaching and example of their 
Lord. Doubtless it included some of them but 
basically it was declaration, not debate. Its 
driving force was proclamation of the mighty 
acts of God. True preaching is not for ever 
exhorting “Thus and thus you must act,” 
but ‘“Thus and thus has God acted,’ once and 
for all. How foolish, Dr. Stewart exclaims, is 
the clamor for non-doctrinal preaching! And 
how desperately you will impoverish your 
ministry if you yield to the demand! 

It will be seen that this is a book to challenge 
preachers. Dr. Stewart is a master of style, 
and therefore his book can be read with a 
relish by men who appreciate literary artistry. 

JoHn GARDNER 

New York City 


By Unknown Ways. By W. G. BRANCH. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946. 
172 pages. $1.50. 


The author is an English Baptist minister. 
He says, “Of all the problems that vex the 
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human mind, few are more persistent and more 
inscrutable than the problems of the fettered 
life. Side by side with the people who are 
strong and capable, and are able to sustain 
their full share of the world’s activities, there 
are others to whom these blessings have been 
denied. They carry a heavy handicap”. 
It is to help such people that these meditations 
have been written. There are twenty chapters 
containing what Paul calls healthful teaching. 

Dr. Branch has a pleasant style, he is apt in 
quotation and illustration. There is nothing 
maudlin about his teaching. He sympathises 
with handicapped peoples but he does not 
hesitate to challenge them. He warns against 
self-pity and against any tendency to econo- 
mise the power of God to help. Ministers 
might find this a useful little book to lend to 
their problem people. 

JoHN GARDNER 
New York City 


Religion in Literature 


Great Christian Books. By Martin. 
Philadelpha: Westminster Press, 1946. 118 
pages. $1.50. . 


In his opening essay Hugh Martin quotes 
Duhamel’s book in defence of letters: “I 
believe that if humanity were to lose its 
libraries, not only would it be deprived of 
certain treasures of art, certain spiritual 
riches, but more important still, it would lose 
its recipes for living.” He says, ‘by which he 
means the fruit of accumulated experience of 
how to do things, whether it be making 
puddings or building ocean liners.” 

None of us could contemplate without con- 
sternation a world without books. The books 
dealt with in these essays are The Confessions 
of St. Augustine; The Letters of Samuel Ruther- 
ford; The Practice of the Prescence of God; The 
Pilgrim’s Progress; William Law’s A Serious 
Call; William Carey’s An Enquiry; and The 
Ring and the Book by Robert Browning. The 
author chose these books because of their 
appeal to himself. They represent different 
nationalities, different ways of approach to the 
Gates that lead to the City of God. They are 
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discussed for their practical value to a seeker 
after God. They might well be used as a 
basis for discussion by groups of religious 
people. 
GARDNER 
New York City 


The Herdsman. By Dorotuy CLARKE WILSON. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 
viii + 373 pages. $3.00. 


Most readers of The Journal of Bible and 
Religion will receive the announcement of this 
novel with a degree of skepticism. So little 
is known of the life of Amos and that little is so 
significant that doubts arise as to the possi- 
bility or desirability of an imaginative attempt 
to weave his utterances into a full panorama of 
life. Will the author fail to achieve plausi- 
bility? Will she allow her imagination to run 
wild? Will she succumb to the peril of 
modernizing? Will she be ignorant of the 
results of scholarly research? Will she by 
some device of reinterpretation take her stand 
against Amos for the defense of a primitive 
view of the working of religious faith such as is 
found in Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe? Though 
the reader may begin The Herdsman with some 
such questions in mind he is soon pleased to 
find that they are largely beside the point. 

The author not only avoids the major pit- 
falls of the biblical novelist but is remarkably 
successful in investing Amos with a full and 
colorful life. He knows what it is to be 
desperately poor, experiences the devastation 
of locusts, hears the ominous roar of the hungry 
lion and survives a shattering earthquake. 
He sees the well-fed cows of Bashan and their 
human counterparts. He witnesses the dis- 
honesty of the merchants, the depravity of the 
priests, the brutality of the king and the cor- 
ruption of the judges. A rich context of life 
is supplied for these and like experiences of 
Amos. This context is constructed without 
undue modernization and off-keyed imagi- 
native outbursts because the author constantly 
draws on her extensive knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible as illuminated by the 
best scholarship. 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory thing about 
the novel is its magnificent setting forth and 
elaboration of the message of the prophet. 
An example is found in a conversation between 
Amos and his grandfather Eber. Eber had 
refused to abandon his tent for the softer urban 
way of life. After Amos suggests the desir- 
ability of progress Eber replies, “You call it 
progress when people whose ancestors were 
stern, rugged, God-fearing men of the desert 
den themselves into stone houses like animals, 
fill their flabby stomachs with rich foods and 
wines which rob them of their strength and 
wits, smear themselves with oil until they look 
and feel like snakes’ bellies?” Eber goes on to 
argue that Mishpat is possible only for those 


who follow the stern life of the desert. To 
this Amos rejoins, ‘“Mishpat could not be 
destroyed. It’s bigger than you think it is. 
Much bigger. And so is Yahweh. It belongs 
to the city as wellas the desert. It couldn’t be 
confined to one place any more than Yahweh 
could be shut up in a box and carried about 
on men’s shoulders. I-I’m not sure that it 
evenbelongs to anyone people. It’s in the very 
nature of things. It-it’s in the nature of 
Yahweh himself!” Eber concludes the con- 
versation with “Next thing you'll be trying to 
tell us that Yahweh is the god of the Canaan- 
ites as well as the Hebrews!” 
EUGENE S. TANNER 
University of Tulsa 
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Book Notices 


Christian World Mission. Edited by Witutam K. 
ANDERSON. 275 pages. Commission on Ministerial 
Training, The Methodist Church, 1946. Paper 
binding $1.00. Cloth $2.00. 

In his Foreword Dr. Anderson says “This book is in 
itself a cosmopolitan product. Its thirty authors 
represent nine nationalities and eleven different 
branches of the Christian Church. Nineteen of the 
chapters were delivered at the twenty-sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Ministerial Training, held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Commission that publishes the book.” The 
Symposium is divided into three parts: 1. Background, 
starting with the struggle of the Jews from national to 
universal and ending with the early struggles of Ameri- 
can Methodists toward Overseas Missions; 2. Panorama 
after World War II surveying Japan, China, the 
Philippines, South Pacific, India, Africa, Russia, 
Germany, Latin America; 3. Modern methods and 
objectives to which thirteen authors contribute. Each 
man has been given liberty of utterance. If the great 
commission at the conclusion of Matthew’s Gospel is 
the word of the spirit-filled church rather than that of 


the Risen Christ; if Jesus Himself insisted that He was 
sent to a specific people rather than to the Gentiles; if 
He instructed His disciples to confine their itinerary 
to their own people, how does this affect the world- 
wide program of the church of today? Dr. Wyatt 
Aiken Smart of Emory and Dr. Edgar S. Brightman of 
Boston face such issues with frankness yet speak 
burning words on the Universal Command. There is 
not an essay in this volume that can be ignored by the 
student or minister who is consecrated to the work of 
the Christian Church. 


The Enrichment of Life. By Paut N. Exsin. New 
York: Association Press, Inc., 1945. 75 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

Dr. Elbin is President of West Liberty State College, 
West Virginia. He has understanding of the problems 
of High School and College students and knows how to 
challenge them to high purpose. The addresses con- 
tained in this volume are well conceived, serious yet in- 
teresting discussions of problems young people must 
face. 


material 
is far and away the most authentic, complete 


we have seen in our generation. 
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between its covers makes us enthusiastic. This 
and readable one-volume source-book on religion 


We'd call it ‘Priceless’.”-—The Christian Herald. 
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The Assoctation 


Tse New York MEETING 


President J. Paul Williams called the NABI together 
in business session on Monday morning, Dec. 30, 1946 
at 9:00 a.m. at Union Theological Seminary. 

John M. Moore, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the following slate of officers for 
1947: 

President: Rolland E. Wolfe, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Vice-President: John Hutchison, The College of 
Wooster. 

Treasurer: Louis W. Norris, DePauw University. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Frances Thelen, Hol- 
lins College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jannette E. Newhall, 
Andover-Harvard Theological Library. 

Associate in Council (three year term): S. Vernon 
McCasland, University of Virginia. 

It was voted that the Secretary cast a single ballot 
for the nominations for the several offices, and this 
was done. Professor Moore then made an additional 
recommendation on behalf of the Committee that the 
constitution of the NABI be amended to provide that 
the immediate past president of the Association serve 
a term of one year ex officio as an additional member 
of the Executive Council. No action was taken on 
this recommendation. 

Dwight M. Beck, treasurer, reported that the mem- 
bership of the Association on Dec. 28, 1946, was 658, 
a net gain of 130 over a year ago. The circulation of 
the Journal was 834, including persons dropped from 
the roll by Dec. 28 and subscribing institutions. It 
was voted to accept his report as read, with a strong 
word of appreciation for his work in the office of 
treasurer, from which he is retiring this year. Prof. 
Beck then stated that the budget for 1947 as recom- 
mended by the Executive Council, calls for an ex- 
penditure of $2775 (including provision for the work 
of the Committee on Vacancies, which he remarked 
might be discontinued by the Association later in the 
session). The budget was unanimously adopted as 
read after Prof. Beck had stated in response to a 
question from the floor that the estimated income is 
more than enough to cover the sum set. Upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, conveyed 
by the President, it was then voted that the Treasurer 
be bonded, since it was thought that the cost would be 
only about $10. and Prof. Beck felt that this ought to 
be done. 

Prof. Beck then presented the recommendation of 
the Executive Council that the Association offer a 
three-year membership for $10. as an alternative to 
the yearly membership of $3.50. He argued that 


such an innovation would save an enormous amount of 
work on the part of the treasurer and ought not to 
result in financial loss. It was voted that this be 
done. 

The President reported that a special membership 
drive had been conducted during the year by eight 
membership chairmen in different geographical areas, 
thus spreading out a burden which has usually had to 
be borne by the treasurer. The results of the cam- 
paign were gratifying, and new memberships are still 
coming in. There is especial need for an increase in 
the roll at this time because of the rising cost of the 
Journal. 

The President reported the action of the Executive 
Council in voting to discontinue the Committee on 
Vacancies. This action was taken after it became 
known that Eugene Ashton was retiring as chairman 
of the Committee. Pres. Williams explained that the 
Committee had come into being during the depression 
years, and had been of very real service to the members 
of the Association at a time when positions were diffi- 
cult to secure, but that the Council felt that under 
the present circumstances the amount of time which 
the chairman of the Committee was forced to give to 
it was out of proportion to the help which was rendered. 
The Committee can moreover be re-established at any 
time in the future if need for it should arise. Prof. 
Ashton spoke from the floor expressing his agreement 
with the decision of the Executive Council. There 
was no objection to the action. 

The President then reported upon other committees. 
Robert C. Mildram is chairman of the Committee on 
Audio-visual Aids which was created last year. The 
Syllabus Committee, of which Charles W. F. Smith is 
now chairman, had submitted a progress report, from 
which the President read two paragraphs requesting 
an appropriation for travel expenses for members of 
the Committee to meet at a central point in order to 
work together upon the revision of the syllabus. 
There are 270 copies of the last printing left in the 
possession of the Corresponding Secretary, but there 
is urgent need that the Committee complete its re- 
vision before another printing is made. It was voted 
to refer the matter to the Executive Council with 
power to act. 

Pres. Williams reported that the Executive Council 
had voted to encourage the Editor of the Journal to 
explore the method of printing abstracts of books and 
articles of special interest to the membership of the 
Association, and to print such abstracts if the method 
prove feasible. The abstracts would be similar to 
those printed in Psychological Abstracts and would be 
in addition to the regular book reviews. 
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The President then stated that the Council had dis- 
cussed the meetings and the organization of the NABI 
and had voted to present two recommendations to the 
Association. The first was that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the related problems of joint meetings 
of the internal organization of the NABI with a view 
to formulating a permanent policy on these matters, 
said committee to report next year. The second was 
that the officers for 1947 be asked to consider the pos- 
sibility of inviting other learned societies to meet with 
this group. The problem of internal organization has 
to do with whether we should continue to regard the 
New York meeting as ‘‘the” Association and the other 
meetings as ‘‘branches,” and if not, what changes we 
should make. Edgar S. Brightman spoke from the 
floor to commend the organization of the American 
Philosophical Society as a possible model for the 
NABI. The problem of joint meetings embraces 
both the subject of joint meetings between the New 
York and Chicago groups of the Association and that 
of meetings of the NABI with other societies in related 
fields such as religious education and church history. 
Elmer W. K. Mould made a motion that the NABI 
meeting for 1947 be a joint meeting with the Chicago 
branch, but this action was ruled out of order by the 
President on the ground that the motion was still 
pending to adopt the first recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. After some further discussion, it 
was voted to accept the first recommendation, and a 
moment later to accept the second. 

The President observed that the constitution of the 
NABI stands in need of revision at several places, but 
when it was pointed out that further major revisions 
may be required when the new committee makes its 
report next year, he decided not to press for any ac- 
tion at this time. 

The Recording Secretary read the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, thanking Union Theo- 
logical Seminary for its hospitality and expressing the 
special appreciation of the Association to Prof. Beck 
for his work as treasurer, and to the chairmen for the 
various parts of the country in the membership cam- 
paign: Professors Wolfe, Beiler, Andrews, Hyatt, 
Engle, Ebright, and Fisher, and Rev. William E. 
Hunter. Her report was adopted by vote. 

The Auditor, Prof. Mould, having declared that his 
report was not yet ready, it was voted to authorize 
the Executive Council to act upon the report at its 
meeting later in the day. (Secretary’s note: The re- 
port was actually made in an informal way by Prof. 
Mould to the full Association at the close of the morn- 
ing’s papers. It stated that the Treasurer’s book were 
correct.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Frances Thelen, 
Recording Secretary, 
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N.A.B.I. TREASURER’s REPORT FOR YEAR 1946 
DECEMBER 28, 1946 


Receipts 
Balance reported, December 
Dues: arrears, current, ad- 


subscriptions to JBR: arrears, 
current, advance.......... 
Libraries and institutions paid 
Advertising in JBR.......... 
Sale of Literature............ 
Interest on account, Onondaga 
Co. Savings Bank, Syra- 


Summary of Disbursements, 1946 


$1,201.16 


392.00 


1,781.66 
349.09 
380.29 
233.72 


10.11 


Printing and distributing JBR. $2,068.39 


Editor’s expenses............ 250.00 
Associate editor’s expenses... . 4.70 
Treasurer’s expenses......... 131.98 
Midwest Section expenses..... 34.69 
Committee on Vacancies...... 24.65 
Membership campaign. ...... 46.98 
Association letterheads and 

address records............ 19.86 
Corresponding Secretary’s ex- 

Annual meeting programs. ... . 15.85 
Lincoln Bank service charge... 12.11 
Refund on JBR............. 1.50 
Checks returned............. 10.00 
Balance in Lincoln National 

Bank, Syracuse............ 1,208.11 
Balance in Onondaga Co. Sav- 

ings Bank, Syracuse........ 513.44 
Balance in petty cash........ 1.32 

Accounts Receivable 
Four units of study.......... 1.00 


MEMBERSHIP 
(as of December 28, 1946) 


Members restored from suspended roll 


Members dropped in 1946: 


For non-payment of dues............... 
Cancellation by request................ 


$4, 348 .03 


$4,348.03 
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Libraries and Institutions paid 

New Libraries and Institutions paid........ 
Dropped for non-payment 

JBR exchanges 


Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 10 Main St., Pittsfield, Maine 
Prof. A. B. Potorf, The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
November 11, 1945. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
New Members since May 1946 


Mrs. Elizabeth P. Adams, 11 Washington Tr., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Prof. T. C. Adams, Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Dean James A. Adams, Wyoming Seminary, Kings- 
ton, Pa. 

Rev. Hugh Barbour, South Coventry, Conn. 

Rev. Elton Lee Barnum, 1236 Webster Ave., Bronx 
56, N. Y. 

Rev. I. W. Batdorf, 75 Harrison St., Princeton, N. J. 

Chaplain George M. Bean, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Prof. Francis L. Bouquet, (San Francisco Theological 
Seminary), 124 Seminary Rd., San Anselmo, Cal. 

Prof. Bernard Boyd, Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
S. Car. 

Rev. W. S. Brent, 210 S. Harding St., Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Prof. John Bright, (Union Theological Seminary), 
3401 Brook Rd., Richmond, Va. 
Prof. Raymond F. Brittain, (University of Pittsburgh), 
49 S. Euclid Ave., Bellevue, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
Mr. Frank R. Brown, (Hood Seminary, Livingston 
College), Salisbury, N. Car. 

Prof. J. Donald Butler, (Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary), Box 216, Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. Kenneth Clinton, 444 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. John W. Cobb (Wayland College), 601 W. 11th 
St., Plainview, Texas 

Prof. Catherine Offiey Coleman, St. Anne’s School, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Rev. C. Eugene Conover, Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Il. 

Prof. Ethel Cutler, St. Catherine’s School, Richmond 
21, Va. 

Dr. W. T. Dayton, Marion College Library, Marion, 
Ind. 

Mrs. George H. Dodge, 6 May St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Pres. Arthur J. Doege, Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Prof. Harold A. Durfee, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
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Rev. Robert S. Eccles, Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

Prof. A. Roy Eckardt, Hamline University, St. Paul 
4, Minn. 

Prof. K. Ermisch, Augsburg Seminary, 8th St. & 
21st Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. John Scott Everton, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Towa 

Dr. Donald Faulkner, 212 Fifth Ave., 21st Floor, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Dr. Newton C. Fetter, Board of Education, N. Bap- 
tist Convention, 152 Madison, New York 16, N. Y. 

Prof. Fred Fisher, Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, Texas 

Prof. A. Leland Forrest, Taylor University, Upland 
Ind. 

Prof. E. F. George, (Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary), 146 N. Loomis St., Naperville, Ill. 

Rev. Martin L. Goslin, (Boston University School of 
Theology), 2288 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
Prof. Robert M. Grant, University of the South, 

Sewanee, Tenn. 

Prof. W. Everett Griffiths, (Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary), 112 Crestmont Tr., Collings- 
wood, N. J. 

Prof. Walter S. Haldeman, Anderson College, Ander- 

son, Ind. 

Frank Hamilton Haley, 

Chatham, N. J. 

Rev. Charles E. Hamnett, 1045 Allison Ave., Wash- 
ington, Penna. 

Prof. Clark Harshfield, Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. Dak. 

Prof. Joseph A. Hauber, 1538 May St., Jacksonville 
4, Fla. 

Dean E. Walter Helsel, School of Religion, Seattle 
Pacific College, Seattle 99, Wash. 

Prof. Carl F. H. Henry, (Northern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary), 3040 W. Washington, Chicago 12, 
Til. 

Prof. Edward Heppenstall, La Sierra College, Arling- 
ton, Cal. 

Rev. J. C. Herrin, (University of North Carolina), 
P. O. 508, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

Rev. F. Hilliard, 1050 Grosvenor Ave., Winnipeg, 
Canada 

Dean Virgil Hinds, (Manhattan Bible College), 905 
Bluemont Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 

Prof. C. E. Hix Jr., 315 S. Main St., Fayette, Mo. 

Rev. James L. Holliday, The Presbyterian Church, 
Petersburg, Ohio 

Mr. Dean Hosken, (Mount Holyoke College), 7 Silver 
St., South Hadley, Mass. 

Prof. Marion S. Hostetler, Westminster College, Salt 
Lake City 5, Utah 

Mr. Wm. B. Howenstine, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
8, Mass. 


Rev. Southern Blvd., 


83 
26 
3 
18 130 
Deceased 
: 


Prof. W. L. Howse, (Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary), Fort Worth 10, Texas 

Prof. Duncan Hunter, Birmingham Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Prof. Charles W. Iglehart, (Union Theological Semi- 
nary), 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. John R. Jameway, (Spanish-American Baptist 
Seminary), 512 S. Indiana St., Los Angeles 33, 
Cal. 

Mr. Chester Johnston, 937 “‘L” St., Eureka, Cal. 

Prof. Francis Jones, Nanking Theological Seminary, 
Nanking, China 

Miss Elsie Ruth Junker, 1685 Brigden Rd., Pasadena 
“7, Cal. 

Mr. Robert Lee Kenner, (L. D. S. Institute of Religion), 
1000 N. Mountain Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

Prof. E. Bryan Keisler, Carthage College, Carthage, 
Il. 

Prof. Robert S. Kinsey, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Prof. Paul John Kirsch, Wagner College, Staten Island 
1, N. Y. 

Prof. Mark L. Koehler, Whitworth College, Spokane 
12, Wash. 

Rev. Virgil Kraft, 1209 Fourth St., S. E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

Prof. H. H. Kumnick, Valparaiso University, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. 

Prof. William Sanford LaSor, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 

Dean P. E. Lindley, High Point College, High Point, 
N. Car. 

Dean John Philip Lindsay, (Beloit College), 717 
Chapin St., Beloit, Wis. 

Dr. Holger Lindsjo, S. D. A. Theological Seminary, 
6830 Laurel St., Washington 12, D. C. 

Prof. Lawrence C. Little, 2709 Cathedral of Learning, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Prof. Grace Lockton, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Mr. Karl Lutge, 8 Appleby Rd., Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Prof. Frank Dixon McCloy Jr., (Western Theological 
Seminary), 731 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

Rev. John W. McCracken, 1809 S. Ninth St., May- 
wood, Ill. 

Dr. Edward A. McDowell, 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. Theron C. McGee, Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Rev. J. W. McGinnis, 1013 N. Main St., Salisbury, 
N. Car. 

Rev. Howard W. McKinney, 325 “A” Ave., Central 
City, Neb. 

Rev. E. W. McMillan, 1930 Union Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Prof. Julius Mantey, (Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary), 3040 W. Washington, Chicago 12, 
Tl. 

Prof. A. W. Martin, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 
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Prof. E. C. Masden, (Carson-Newman College), 


Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Prof. Harold C. Mason, (Northern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary), 3040 W. Washington, Chicago 12, 
Il. 

Prof. R. G. Massengale, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 19, S. Car. 

Prof. C. H. Maury, Presbyterian Junior College, Max- 
ton, N. Car. 

Prof. W. C. Mavis, (Greenville College), 402 N. Spruce 
St., Greenville, Il. 

Prof. Davis P. Melson, (LaGrange College), 109 
McLendon Ave., LaGrange, Ga. 

Rev. J. Leonard Middleton, Blue Ridge School for 
Boys, Hendersonville, S. Car. 

Dr. Minor C. Miller, Box 307, Bridgewater, Va. 

Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, 97 Lexington Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Rev. Victor G. Mills, (Centenary Junior College), 309 
Moore St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

Prof. Robert M. Montgomery, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa 

Chaplain Kenneth Morgan, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Prof. Robert V. Moss Jr., (Franklin and Marshall), 
618 W. Lemon St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. A. W. Munk, Wesley College, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Prof. Jacob M. Myers, (Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary), 227 E. Middle St., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Dean Charles C. Noble, (Syracuse University), 815 
Ostrom Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Prof. William M. Orr, 3001 E. Waverly St., Tucson, 
Ariz. 
Prof. Richard C. Oudersluys, (Western Theological 
Seminary), 121 W. 12th St., Holland, Mich. 
Rev. Robert H. Parkes, Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn. 

Prof. Floyd M. Patterson, Central College, Fayette, 
Mo. 

Rev. David C. Pellett, School of Religion, Butler 
University, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Prof. Robert M. Perry, 202 East 61st St., New York 
21, N. Y. 

Dr. Leo H. Phillips, 2105 Field, Detroit 14, Mich. 

Mr. Lester J. Plowman, 4400 Glenmore Ave., Balti- 
more 6, Md. 

Chaplain Early W. Poindexter Jr., (University of the 
South), Sewanee, Tenn. 

Prof. Rebecca R. Price, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Tl. 

Rev. William Cardwell Prout, (Michigan College of 
Mines), 204 Agate St., Houghton, Mich. 

Prof. William F. Quillian Jr., Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 

Dr. Charles M. Ramsay, (Park College), 12 West 13th 

St., Parkville, Mo. 
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Mr. Ellis T. Rasmussen, (L. D. S. Seminary), Box 211, 
Richmond, Utah. 

Dean John M. Ratcliff, (Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion), Miner Hall, Medford 55, Mass. 

Prof. Roy Ray, Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, 
Idaho 

Prof. William L. Reed, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 

Rev. Dean Richardson, 728 Wescott St., Syracuse 10, 

Prof. Gerald F. Richardson, Aurora College, Aurora, 
Tl. 

Rev. Grover C. Rieger, 5530 Genoa St., Oakland 9, 
Cal. 

Prof. Gale Ritz, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 

Rev. Herbert F. Rogers, 2672 Adams St., Long Beach 
6, Cal. 

Dean Lawrence Rose, (Berkeley Divinity School), 
80 Sachem St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Prof. William V. Roosa, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 

Rev. J. V. Roth, 508 Franklin St., Grand Haven, 
Mich. 
Prof. J. Coert Rylaarsdam, 300 A—Swift Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 
Prof. Ernest W. Saunders, Morningside 
Sioux City 20, Iowa 

Prof. S. Paul Schilling, (Westminster Theological 
Seminary), Seminary Hill, Westminster, Md. 

Dr. Alfred Schuhmann, 1834 W. 41st Pl., Los Angeles 
37, Cal. 

Pres. J. N. R. Score, 1305 East 12th, Georgetown, 
Texas 

Prof. Lee Osborne Scott, 1020—16th Ave., North, 

Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Frank A. Settle, 

Church, Radford, Va. 

Prof. Floyd Shacklock, (Drew Theological Seminary), 
25 Hillcrest Rd., Madison, N. J. 
Dean O. L. Shelton, 46th and Sunset, School of Re- 
ligion, Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Rev. Huston C. Smith, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Cal. 

Chaplain Seymour A. Smith, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. Wilbert B. Smith, Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Prof. Hubert Sone, Nanking Theological Seminary, 
Nanking, China 

Prof. David Wesley Soper, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Mr. John E. Slater, 222 Liberty St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Prof. Frederick W. Stewart, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 

Prof. Leonard A. Stidley, 29 N. Pleasant St., Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Rev. Richard Stoughton Jr., East Jaffrey, N. H. 

Rev. Thomas W. Sumners, 2450 River Oaks Blvd, 
Houston 6, Texas 
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Prof. David E. Swift, Lincoln University, Lincoln 
University, Pa. 

Dean William Tapscott, 1434 McCulloh St., Balti- 
more 17, Md. 

Dean Charles L. Taylor Jr., (Episcopal Theological 
Seminary), Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Prof. L. D. Taylor, (Carson-Newman College), 300 
S. Russell St., Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Prof. Samuel L. Terrien, Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway at 120th New York 27, N. Y. 

Rev. Roy M. Terry, Jesse Lee Academy, West 
Redding, Conn. 

Prof. Edwin R. Theile, (Emmanuel Missionary Col- 
lege), R #1 Box 79, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Prof. C. K. Thomas, (Phillips University), University 
Station, Enid, Okla. 

Prof. James V. Thompson, Drew University, Madison, 
N. J. 

Rev. Walter E. Thompson, (American Bible College), 
49 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Rev. L. M. Tobin, Morebouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. Edward K. Trefz, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Neb. 

Prof. Harry F. Truxall, Capital University, Columbus 
9, Ohio 

Miss Helen B. Turnbull, (Union and General Theo- 
logical Seminaries), Windham House, 326 W. 
108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Prof. George A. Turner, (Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary), 200 Gillespie St., Wilmore, Ky. 

Prof. W. H. Tyte, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Miss Margaret VanBrunt, Belton, Mo. 

Prof. James T. Veneklasen, (The Theological Semi- 
nary of Dubuque University), 1057 Auburn St., 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Prof. Henry H. Walker, 
McCook, Neb. 

Rev. Huell Warren, Bethany, Mo. 

Prof. Charles A. Weed, Alderson-Broaddus College, 
Philippi, W. Va. 

Rev. David E. Weinland, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. Car. 

Prof. Wilson Q. Welch Jr., Fisk University, Box 162, 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Prof. Donald A. Wells, Oregon State College, Educa- 
tion Hall 230A, Corvallis, Ore. 

Prof. Emily J. Werner, (The Biblical Seminary), 235 
East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Rev. George C. Whipple, 79 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Prof. Susanna Wilder, Ward-Belmont College, Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. 

Prof. Leon E. Wright, Howard University, Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

Dean Ralph A. Young, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 

Prof. Warren C. Young, 3040 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
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